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A $100 Meal Bond helps the Friars take care of him at St. Christopher’s Inn 
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The homeless man is another stranger—who 
is hungry—needs shelter—clothing—medical 
care—who needs “‘to find himself’’ again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the Friars 5000 hungry, homeless men find their way to 
will have a set of Gregorian Masses (a mass St. Christopher’s Inn each year. They are fed, 
a day for thirty days) said for the repose of clothed, sheltered and given medical care. 

your soul immediately after your death. The Inn accommodates 200 men. Since it 


isis tian ie inh is opened in 1909, no one has ever been turned 


a ae ee ne ee _ away. 
FR. DIRECTOR 


Sv. comisToPNeR'’s wen Your purchase of a one hundred dollar 








Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. Bond will help us carry on this noble work. 
Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at If you would like to know more about St. 
ee Christopher's Inn, send for our booklet. 

Name 

— St. Christopher's Inn 

City Zone State Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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§ Celebrations. Not all the visitors 
to New York’s Lake George know 
its discoverer. On June 20-21 cele- 





brations were held to honor Father 
Isaac Jogues (statue right), Jesuit 
Missionary, who more than _ three 


hundred years ago found the Lake, naming it Lake of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Martyred by the Lroquois, he was declared a Saint in 1930. Another 
celebration will take place on July 5, when Cardinal Spellman and Cardinal 
Leger of Montreal will be present for anniversary Mass at Isle Le Motte, 
Vermont, commemorating Champlain’s discovery of the Lake named after 
him. 


> Our Cover. The George Washington monument at U.S. Military Acad- 
emy was taken by Photographer Dick Fowler one bright June morning. 
And the three articles comprising our lead story al! were written by Gray- 
moor Friars. OUR COUNTRY’S BIRTHDAY is a thought-provoking article 
for the holiday period. Page 4. 


Eskimo Bishop. A pioneer among the natives of the Arctic was Bishop 

Turquetil, O.M.I. Marjorie Vandervelde. book on the 
North, tells about the physical trials and spiritual rewards of the early 
Oblate missionaries in the frozen North. Page 10. 


who is writing 


An Inspiration. Now a member of the Woman’s Press Club and the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, Anne Tansey overcame great diffi- 
In SHE LIES DOWN ON THE JOB Louis 
Page 14. 


culties to become a writer. 
Sanker tells her story. 


* New Priests. On June 6 in the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in Washington, two Graymoor Friars were ordained to the 
Holy priesthood. Kieran Lewis, S.A. (below left), son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Lewis of Brooklyn offered his first Solemn Mass in the Church of St. 
Martin of Tours. William Schmidt (below right), son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Reinhold C. Schmidt, Jr., of McKeesport, Pa., offered his first Solemn Mass 
in St. Pius V Church in that city. We wish them fruitful labors. 


MONTH IN THE 


2 NEXT LAMP: “Mass on Sunday.” 
assist at the weekly Parish Mass. 


How to 


“Ethan Allen’s Double Legacy.” Before Ethan Allen’s daughter Fanny 
s went to Notre Dame Academy in Montreal she was baptized by the 
Presbyterian minister, Rev. Daniel Barber. 
became a nun and he became a priest. 


Not too many years later she 
Antoinette Bosco tells the story. 














Every evening a Graymoor 
Friar kneels at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony on the Mount 
of the Atonement and reads 
aloud to the priests and 
brothers assembled for com- 


munity night prayers your 


petitions to St. Anthony. 


INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“Enclosed is a money order for 
$10.00 in thanksgiving to Our 
Blessed Mother and St. An- 
thony. 

“Would you, sometime, publish 
the Catholic 

have received 


thanks in 
Lamp for I 
many favors in the past and 
know I will in the future too.” 
Mrs. C.W.A. 


my 


Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


2- Che Lamp - war art may Be 











LETTERS 





Brother 
Dear Father: 
five dollars promised to St. 


check for 
Anthony in 


Enclosed is a 


answer to my I promised a 
monthly donation to help 


other boy in the religious 


prayers. 
support 
life. 
My prayers were answered and thanks 
to St. Anthony my is now a brother 
in the Irish Christian Brotiers Order 
M.S. 


an- 


son 


Tooth 

Dear Father: I promised God that if 
He would help me I would 
thank Him. 

For the past week I have been suf- 
fering with my jaw. I am terrified of 
and I asked God to give me 
courage to go to one. He did, and later 
on when I had to have a tooth pulled 


public ly 


dentists 


I found that I wasn’t in the least bit 
afraid, 

How can I ever thank Him enough 
for the courage He gave me? 


A Very Thankful Teenager 

Straight 
Dear Father: 
tion in honor of St. Anthony for a favor 
received. 
Some 


En losed is a small dona- 


time changes 


our 


ago some were 


made in which resulted in 
unhappiness and resentment for some of 
us. I prayed to St. Anthony that things 
might straighten out for us and promised 
to send two dollars and a letter to b 
published in Tue Lamp if he would 
help us. It wasn’t long before my prayers 


office, 


were answered, and everything was fine 
once more. Mrs. C.H.P 
Job 
Dear Father: Enclosed is a money order 
for ten dollars in honor of St. Anthony 

I was laid off a month ago and prom- 
ised St. Anthony that I would give him 
this small donation out of my first week’s 
check. That following week I was work 
ing at new job. I amazed at 
the promptness of his answer to my re- 
quest work is 
here. 

I am also honored to be a subscriber 
to your wonderful R.D. 


my was 


because scarce around 


magazine. 


Plane 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find $5.00 
for a Mass in honor of St. Anthony 
which I promised some time back and 
would like this letter published in Tue 
Lamp. 

I was making my first trip on a plane 
Overseas and was scared, hearing of all 
the accidents. I made a novena to St. 
Anthony and promised a Mass in thanks- 








8,000 


when 
feet up, we developed engine trouble 
Thanks to St. Anthony and the Blessed 
Mother we arrived safe. Please publish 
this as I promised. 

A Fervent Believer in St. Anthony 


giving on our Way over, 


Work 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find check 
for $5.00 which I promised in honor of 
St. Anthony. 

Only 
my petition to be 
of St. Anthony 


ago today I sent in 
placed at the Shrine 
asking him to help my 


two wee ks 


husband find employment, after being 
unemployed for eight months. 
My petition was answered a week later 


on a Tuesday and I firmly believe, due 
to the time element concerned with the 
mails, that that was probably the day 
my petition was placed for the Novena 
starting on Tuesday. 

If only I had thought to ask St. An- 
thony to come to our help before then 
I probably could have spared myself 
many months of But for 
I will remember him first thing in the 


anguish. sure 


future. He has surely proven himself to 


me, Mrs. J.E.S. 
Gratitude 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a check in the 
amount of twenty three dollars. Three 


dollars is for one year’s subscription to 
THe Lamp and the dollars to 
dear St. Anthony for granting me a won- 
derful favor for which I promised to 
send Tue Lamp this check. 

Please may this be published in Tue 


twenty 


Lamp? ILS. 
Promise 
Dear Father: Enclosed is an_ offering 


which I promised to St. Anthony. A year 
ago I met with an accident and was 
compelled to retire from business. I ap- 
plied to Social Security for Disability 
Benefits under the new Law passed in 
1957 for those of 50 years of age who 
had a permanent disability and forced 
to retire before the age of 62 years for 
women. 

I was first denied benefits and then ap- 
pealed my case giving more medical evi- 
dence and that was last Apr‘l. I never 
heard another word until last Tuesday 
when I received my first check. It came 
to me on Tuesday (St. Anthony’s Day) 
so I'm keeping my promise and hope 
you will be able to publish my thanks- 
giving. M.G.H. 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 


ONE 
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4 burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


Our Lady of the Atonement: $3,991.54 
Cc N.Y., $5; Mrs. MS. Pa.. $5; Mrs. EP, N.Y 

$5; Mrs. MA, Pa., $1; EA, Mass., $2; Mrs. MLC 
N.Y., $1 


St. Joseph 4,680.34 
MCC, N.Y., $5; JL, Ind 20; Mr. & Mrs. CD 
N.J., $2; EJG, N.Y., $300; JFD., N.Y., $1; Mrs 


Mrs. DVQ, N.J., $1; Mr. & Mrs. RFT, N.H $2 
AY, Md $2; Mrs. IA, Mass $1 JGK, Mass 
$100; Mrs. TF, N.Y., $5; Mr. & Mrs. D, NJ 


2 


Our Lady of Fatima: 1,186.50 

Mrs , Calif $5 Miss MMcM, N.Y $1 

FLA, N.Y 

St. Margaret of Scotland 1,564.98 

St. Anthony: 4,676.56 
$1; 


iY 


RMP, N.Y $10 Mrs. DFM 
N.Y., $5; Mrs. ECU, N 
JW, N.J., $6; Mi 





Mass., $2; GD, N.Y 
N.Y., $5; Miss MM, 
$10; Mrs. PP, Cali 
EH, N.Y., $1; Mr 
Mass., $ IG l 
$ irs. SS, Pa., $ Mr 
PEJ, Calif., $3; Mr REG 
$1 rs JJ & SN, Ala 
Mrs. JB, Mich., $1; FMcG 
N.Y., $15; JFD, N $1 
KHH, N.Y $1; Mrs. EJM 





$ E Ca $ 
SAT, Va., $1; Mrs. RC, Ill 
$5; BNL, N.J., $2.50 


St. John the Baptist: 920.85 
Jordan Family, Pa., $1 
St. Philomena: 507.00 


Miss MMcM, N.Y., $507 
Precious Blood: 
St. Mary Magdalenc: 





St. Jude: 
Mr. & Mrs. BH, Pa., $2; Mrs 
Anor $ JFD, N.Y $1 
D.C $1; Mr. & Mrs. JL 
M cD, N.J $2; Mrs. CB 
y $5; DAC, Mass., $1; Miss 
1 


Most Holy Trinity 


St. Germaine: 109.00 
JMH, N.Y., $4 

Holy Spirit: 980.95 
Miss RAH, O., $4 

St. Anne: 3.25 


JFD, N.Y., $1; Mr. & Mrs. C.D., N.J., $2 

Infant of Prague: 
KMB, N.J., $1; FJV, N.Y., $10; JF 
Mrs. JMcL, Mich., $5; MCC, N.Y., 
$10; Miss FB, O., $2 

St. Pius X: 

NAJN, N.Y., $ 

Blessed Sacrament: 

Mrs. MH, N.Y., $ 

Father Paul: 

Holy Family: 

Miss AG, Minr $10 

8S. Dymphna & Peregrin: 

Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1; EU, N.J., $5 

Sacred Shoulder: 

Miss MMcM, N.Y., $1; AH, Pa., $6 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 2 

MCC, N.Y 5; AMH, Mich., $10; MH, N 


4 
D 
do 


$5 


MC 

MH, N.Y., $1 

St. Gerard Majella: 541.43 
BG, N.J $5 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE- (he Lamp -3 








“WHEN WE GIVE to our Blessed 
Mother the title of Our Lapy 
OF THE ATONEMENT we mean— 
Our Lapy or Uniry. As she sits 
enthroned, the Great Wonder of 
Heaven, wearing a crown of 
twelve stars, clothed with the 
sun, the moon her footstool, 
she presents to the universe the 
highest possible approach of a 
creature to intimate and exalted 
union with God. 

“As the Mother is the center 
of the home, binding together 
the love of her husband and of 
her children, so Our Lady of 
Unity cooperates with the Holy 
Ghost and the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus to bring about that bliss- 
ful state of unity towards which 
the souls of men approximate 
upon earth in the measure and 
degree that they correspond to 
the vocation God has given 
them.” 

—FaTHER PAuL, writing in 1926. 

It was like Father Paul, 


Graymoor’s Founder, to stress the role of Our Lady as 
Patron of religious unity. The word atonement means “to 
be, or cause to be, one; to be in accord.” Its secondary 
meaning is “to make reparation for an offense or a crime.” 
In the light of these meanings he saw the vocation of the 
Friars of the Atonement and their devotion to Mary. 

When you pray to Our Lady of the Atonement or con- 
tribute to the Burse in her honor, you are furthering the 
work of Father Paul. You are working for 


religious unity in the world. 


LIRSES 

















Each crisis since the year 
1776 has been met by a 
return to that love of liberty 
which characterized the 


origin of our country 


They Didn’t Wait 


OHN ApaAmMs of Revolutionary Days was a keen 
J politician but perhaps a poor prophet. For he 
once wrote: The second day of July 1776 will be the 
most memorable epoch in the history of America... . 
It will be celebrated by succeeding generations as 
the great anniversary festival. But when July steams 
in each year, it is the fourth day of the month that 
Americans “solemnize with pomp and parade.” 

John Adams should have been right because it 
was indeed on July 2 that twelve of the Thirteen 
Colonies decided That these United Colonies are. 
and of right, ought to be, free and independent 


4-@bhe Zamp - Hat act May BE ONE 


states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown, and that all political connexion 
between them, and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be totally dissolved. Strong words from a 
gangling daughter to a stalwart mother! These 
words were to set a pattern for the French, the 
English themselves, and a score of smaller nations 
that in our times have been inflamed with the same 
desire to freedom and liberty. 

History and time give us a wisdom today that 
formerly must have appeared to be mere brashness. 
While five men—John Adams, Benjamin Franklin of 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, Robert 
Livingstone of New York, and Roger Sherman of 
Connecticut—were meeting together to formulate 
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the reasons for the proposed schism from England, 
debates violent and bitter raged over the issue. Ac- 
crding to all human reckoning, the plan should 
have failed; England’s might and power, her wealth 
and resources, her influence and know-how, should 
have pulverized the errant colonies and whipped 
them into dumb, docile subjects. 

The British were ready to use their armies, their 
navy, their hired soldiers, and even the hostile In- 
dians on American soil to crush the rebellion of the 
ipstarts. 

The cool and level-headed among the colonists 
must have quaked with fear when anyone dared to 
breathe the sinister idea of a declaration of inde- 
pendence for the colonies. True, a hundred and 


seventy years had passed since the first colony had 


been founded, but the colonies were still helpless 
children: what are hundreds of years in the estab- 
lishment of a new land? 


Colonists were righteously indignant when the King 
refused to hear their peaceful and legitimate envoys 
bearing the “Olive Branch” Petition of July 1775; 
second, Thomas Jefferson’s words and phrases in the 
Declaration of Independence are so filled with wis 
dom, propriety, and sanity that they show a remark- 
able and admirable maturity and modesty, One 
hundred and eighty-three years have not dimmed 
their truth or their beauty. 

The Declaration is largely the work of Thomas 
Jefferson, whose happy phrasing of basic truths has 
become the watchword of liberty for men in the 
modern world. Little had to be changed in the 
document. One element bears mentioning: it was a 
sore spot then; nearly a hundred years later the 
nation went to war about it; and we are still arguing 
and debating it: the problem of slavery or inequality 
between races. Jefferson had called it “this assem 
blage of horrors!” The Assembly ruled the measure 





With calm deliberation the Declaration of Independence is signed. Painting is by John Trumbull 


These were the solid objections the opponents 
screamed on that hot July 4, 1776, in the State 
House at Philadelphia when the Declaration of 
Independence was read to them. Unfortunately, 
Thomas Macauley, the English historian, had not 
yet written: “If men are to wait for liberty till they 
become wise and good in slavery, they may indeed 
wait forever.” And Americans ever since have been 
thanking God every July 4 that their forefathers did 
not wait, that they debated the issues openly and 
contestedly, threw out some objectionable parts, 
changed or softened others, and finally agreed on 
the Declaration of Independence as we have it and 
profess it today. 

Although King George III of England is pictured 
in the Declaration as an unyielding, unscrupulous 
tyrant, the facts proved that he was not the monster 
described in it. Immediately, however, this remark 
must be tempered by two observations: first, the 


out, but it is interesting to speculate the course of 
American history if they had settled the issue then 
and there. 

The apparent brashness of those individualists of 
1776 has resulted in today’s fifty states united under 
a Federal Government that together form one of 
the world’s first-rate nations. We came through the 
Revolutionary crisis with great success. For 183 
years we have met crisis after crisis, each one threat- 
ening to undo the work of Thomas Jefferson and his 
co-workers. But the balance has somehow always 
been restored, and we are gradually achieving what 
Macaulay called “the final and permanent fruits of 
liberty, wisdom, moderation, and mercy.” 

The recurrence of this day each year, its mean- 
ing and impact that glorious year of 1776, should be 
an occasion for the thoughtful American to consider 
himself and his nation. Great as we are, we are 
neither infallible nor impeccable nor unconquerable. 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE- (he Zamp-5 






























































What the American citizen is, the American nation 
will be. We glory in the liberty we fought for, the 
liberty we so jealously guard. It would be prudent 
for the good American to see whether he personally 
possesses the fruits of liberty: wisdom, moderation, 
and mercy; and to what degree he exercises these 
great virtues in his own private life so that they will 
spill over and flow into the public life and weal of 
this great nation. T 


Was It Really Patriotism? 
by GEOFFREY WOOD, S.A. 


\N July 3rd, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
(0) few men were concerned about celebrating the 
Fourth. Patriotism on that hot afternoon called for 
more than commemorative celebrations, gay picnics 
or loyal speeches. Patriotism was suddenly something 
more urgent, terribly to the point. It demanded a 
sure aim, steadfastness and much blood. 

A deafening two-hour bombardment had just 
ended. The men in their sweat-stained blue uniforms 
lifted their heads above stone walls and looked at 
the sloping fields before them. Pungent smoke rolled 
upward and away. Let an eye-witness tell it: None 
on that crest now need be told that the enemy is 
advancing. Every eye could see his legions, an over- 
whelming resistless tide sweeping upon us! 
Regiment after regiment and brigade after brigade 
moved from the woods . . . Pickett’s proud division 
... Pettigrew’s.... The red flags wave, their horse- 
men gallop up and down; the arms of eighteen 


The fury of hand-to-hand warfare is shown in this depiction of 
Pickett’s Charge during the Battle of Gettysburg 





thousand men... gleam in the sun. All was ord: rly 


and still upon our crest; no noise and no confusion, 
The click of the locks as each man raised the ham. 
mer to feel with his fingers that the cap was on the 
nipple; the sharp jar as a musket touched a stone 
upon the wall... were all the sounds that could ly 
heard . . . cartridge boxes opened, officers opened 
their pistol-holders. The trefoil flags, colors of the 
brigades and divisions moved to their places in the 
rear; but along the lines in front the grand old 
ensign .. . stood up and the west wind kissed it as 
the sergeants sloped its lance towards the en: my. I 
believe that not one above whom it then waved but 
blessed his God that he was loyal to it. (From the 
account of Frank A. Haskell, Aide to Gen. John 
Gibbon, at the Battle of Gettysburg. Killed in action 
at Cold Harbor, Va., June 3, 1864.) Here was the 
spectacle of thousands of gray-clad men moving 
with impressive order toward combat and destruc- 
tion; the spectacle of other thousands in that waiting 
line of blue equally determined to hurl them back. 
And behind both was patriotism with remorseless 
pressure compelling the shock. 

Or was it really patriotism? Three million men 
North and South, served in the Civil War. In an era 
of primitive weapons 620,000 died in the remote 
Wilderness, along the pleasant Antietam, at misty 
Shiloh, in jolting ambulances and makeshift hospi- 
tals. Over a million bore the scars of battle. So many 
good men fell that afterwards—as Carl Sandburg 
notes—“no man could evade moments when he re- 
proached himself for being alive.” It stands to this 
day as the most costly of American wars. With our 
modern contempt for sham, our modern suspicion of 
hypocrisy, we wonder whether mere idealism could 
sustain such sacrifice. We wonder whether it was 
really patriotism that sustained the men who fought 
or a combination of lesser motives. 

Didn't many find themselves aiming a rifle, hold- 
ing a regimental standard simply because he had no 
choice? What did the individual matter when pow- 
erful political interests sought advantages in war? 
Or again perhaps many were in line of battle, held 
there by no other motive than shame—shame at the 
thought of running away, fear at the thought of mili- 
tary justice. Or it may have been a simple, limited 
loyalty to fated comrades, an officer, the regiment's 
fine record. And how much mere self-defense must 
have motivated the soldiers in combat. 

One would like to avoid the charge of being too 
romantic and agree to this sober appraisal. But to 
read the letters, the recorded remarks of the men 
who fought, the reports of their officers; to listen to 
the songs they composed and sang; peruse contem- 
porary descriptions—as that above—of their almost 
boyish devotion to flag, commanders, and cause, 
leads one to conclude: Patriotism was the driving 
force of the age—ardent, candid patriotism. 

This is hard for us to understand. We're much 
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more complex today. Sophisticated. We love our 
country and will its preservation, but often find out- 
spoken patriotism embarrassing. Let's be real! Let's 
keep our feet on the ground! Sentimental expression 
js just not proper! 

In 1863 men were perhaps more naive. The ex- 
pression of patriotic emotion flowed from solid 
principles and was not remarkable. When one Con- 
federate asked a wounded Yankee private why he 
had left home to fight in Virginia, he replied can- 
didlv. “I guess it was the old flag.” Someone has 
said that the war of the 1860's can never be under- 
stood unless the power of sheer sentiment in those 
days is properly evaluated. The songs sung sponta- 
neously give some key to it. The stirring words and 
Blue Flag.” The 
unabashed fervor of “we are marching to the field, 
boys, we re 


Crv of Freedom.” The rollicking refrain “Hold on, 


melody of the Carolinian “Bonny 
going to the fight shouting the Battle 


Abraham! Never say die to your Uncle Sam! Uncle 
Sam’s boys go marching right along, six hundred 
thousand strong!” All these songs flow from and fos- 
ter a devotion that made both sides almost irresist- 
ible; a patriotism that did indeed sustain a four-year 
stalemate and frustrated generals of both armies. In 
the midst of one fight a Confederate colonel ordered 
his men to capture a Union officer who was far in 
the lead of 
manded of him why he gave the order. The colonel 


an assault. “Stonewall” Jackson de- 


replied, “I admired the man’s bravery.” “Shoot them 

all,” barked Jackson. 

them to be brave.” 
We must not forget our heri- 


“I don’t want 







tage. We must not, in order to 
avoid hypocrisy, veil our idealism 


under some kind of devil-may-care 








exterior. We should not stifle a 





keen interest and even sensible de- 
votion toward our homeland, our 
customs, our traditions. Today mil- 
lions of ordinary Americans are 
ignorant of their country’s history 
beyond the turn of the century. 
Washington, Jefferson, Nathanael 
Greene, Jackson are mere shadows. 
The events that formed our nation, the ideas that 
shaped its government and the way of life are well 
nigh forgotten. Each year millions go off on a Fourth 
of July their 
minds with the significance of the day. Or con- 


holiday without once impressing 
sider how little Hollywood seems aware of the 
dramatic riches of American history. Another illus- 
tration: note how in the Inauguration Parade of 1956 
band after band marched by playing insipid football 
marches or the like. We might ask what happened 
to patriotic imagination; what became of the wealth 
of patriotic airs and quick-steps—“The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” yes—and the venerable “Yankee Doodle.” 





In the world crisis of today we cannot afford to 
forget our heritage or with foolish sophistication 
contain our patriotism. Perhaps if we did revive that 
naive devotion to country that marked us one hun- 
dred years ago we might appear less complex, less 
apologetic and vacillating to our enemies and friends 
—a more dedicated and formidable people. t 


Have Times Changed? 
by ROGER MATZERATH, S.A. 
ooon,” Jim Gallagher sighed, as he stretched 
() contentedly in slow motion. It was a sigh of pure 
delight. The children had just gone to bed and the 
house took on that unearthly silence that Jim always 
connected with the privileges of the blessed. “Just 
think,” continued the master of the house, looking 
with benign majesty around his living-room-court at 
Anne, his wife, and Joe and Mary Carey, his next- 
door neighbors who had come over for the evening. 
“Just think: tomorrow is July fourth.” He glowed at 
the thought. 
double-header on TV in the afternoon; and I'm all 


“I can sleep until eleven; there’s a 


set for an evening of pok...” 

“Oh, no you're not!” his wife interjected, her 
voice ending on a musical note, but sounding like 
the death-knell to freedom, as Jim would say when 
he heard it. “Both of your sons are marching in the 


parade tomorrow morning; my (Cont. on page 22) 


Patriotism in World War Il was 
personified when Marines 
lifted the flag at lwo Jima 


Unlike earth satellites 
patriotism can never become 
a “push-button” affair 





























































The gondola procession down the Grand Canal in 
Venice en route to St. Mark’s Basilica 


A promise made over fifty years 
ago was fulfilled this year as 
the body of St. Pius was brought 


back to his beloved Venice 


by URBAN GILLIS, S.A. 


HE waters of Venice’s Grand Canal sparkled 

in the brilliance of the early spring sunlight. 

The breezes that blow in from the Adriatic 

seemed hushed in reverence as a memorable 
and triumphal procession of a hundred gondolas 
wended its way along the Canal on that Sunday 
afternoon of April 12th. Thousands of the city’s in- 
habitants lined the banks of the Canal and thronged 
into the great Plaza of St. Mark’s Basilica. Some 
wept and prayed, others cheered and sang, as they 
beheld one of the most spectacular events of Euro- 
pean Christian and Venetian history taking place— 
the return, in death, of their beloved Patriarch, Saint 
Pius Tenth. 

It was on the 26th of July in 1903 when the 
Patriarch, Cardinal Sarto, having completed the 
ceremony in which he ordained twenty-three Ve- 
netian sons to the Priesthood, met the pastor of 
St. Malo and renewed his promise to deliver a 
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Return 








The procession entering St. Mark’s Basilica 


panegyric in the parish church on the approaching 
feast of St. Cajetan, 
promise the Cardinal hoped to dispel all the talk 


and premonitions that were being spread about of 


August 7th. By renewing this 


the possibility of his being elected to the Chair of 
St. Peter, succeeding Pope Leo XIIL who had died 
six days previous. Within a few hours the Patriarch 
would be on his way to Rome to participate in the 
Conclave which would elect the successor to the 
late Pontiff. He also made another promise, even 
more binding, to all the Venetians who feared that 
their Patriarch might fail to return to them, a prom- 
ise which Providence would fulfill for him fifty-six 
years later. 

As Cardinal Sarto boarded the gondola which 
would take him down the Grand Canal to the rail- 
way station, the first lap of his journey to the Eternal 
City, the bridges, the windows and the banks along 
the way were crowded with people. The square at 
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the station was thronged with his spiritual children: 
the rich and the poor, business men and simple 
workers, the young and old, all urged by their lively 
affection to greet their saintly Patriarch and bid him 
bon voyage. It was difficult to cope with the crowds, 
to see that strange expression of both joy and sadness 
in the faces of many, and in the eyes of those he 
loved the glistening tears evoked by the thought 
that perhaps these same eyes would never see him 
again. The clocks of the churches and towers though- 
out the city simultaneously struck the second hour 
after midday—the final hour of Cardinal Sarto’s Vene- 
tian sojourn. In the crowd one could see Don Carlos 
of Spain, and the poor old lady who used to beg 
alms at the door of St. Mark's and who—catching 
sight of the Patriarch’s clear and ruddy face under 


animbus of silver hair, so very much like the popular 


Pius IX in appearance—exclaimed: “What a fine 
Pius the Tenth!” 

































The incorrupt body of St. Pius lying in state 
before the great silver altar in St. Mark's 


The Holy Father kneeling in prayer 
before the casket which bears the 
sacred remains of St. Pius 


“Return!” “Come back soon!’ were the cries he 
heard from every side as the train slowly left the 
station. After imparting his blessing to the crowds 
the Cardinal assured them: “Dead or alive I will 
return.” These words were not uttered by chance or 
casually, for, when a few days later at the Conclave 
he was urged to accept the election as Supreme 
Pontiff, he replied: “I 


thought of becoming Pope makes me almost die 


cannot accept. The very 
I have promised to return to Venice dead or alive.” 
On the vigil of the feast of St. Cajetan the pastor 
of St. Malo received a disappointing telegram from 
the Vatican which read: “The sender of this is unable 
to come because of an unforeseen engagement.” A 
new and very grave obligation had confined Cardi- 
nal Sarto in Rome, for on the fourth of August he 
had become the Vicar of Christ on earth as Pope 
Pius Tenth. 

God has His ways of exalting the truly humble 
in spite of, or rather because of, their genuine humil- 
ity. “Papa Sarto,” as he was affectionately called, 
was destined, not only to be elevated to the highest 
and most responsible office on earth, the Papacy, 
but was also to attain the most sublime dignity 
possible to man: to be raised to the altars of the 
Church by the solemn rite of Canonization. The 
story of his arduous pontificate which was terminated 
by death shortly after the outbreak of World War I, 
is an account which portrays the indefatigable zeal 
and courage, and no less the virtues and deep spirit- 
uality, of one of the greatest Popes of all time. The 
miracles which God wrought through him even dur- 
ing his lifetime attest to his personal sanctity. The 
ceremony of Beatification of Pope Pius X took place 
in 1951, and on May 30th, 1954, only forty years 
after his death, he was canonized by the late Holy 
Father, Pius XII. 

Now, fifty-six years since he took leave of his 
beloved Venice, through (Cont. on page 30) 
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Most Rev 
Turquetil, 


Arsene 
O.M.1., 
often referred to as 
“Bishop of the 
North Pole.” 


N 1912 Father Arsene Turquetil blazed the trail 
for Catholic missions in the frozen vastness of 
the Hudson Bay area, where neither fur trader 
nor minister had dared venture. For vears he 
had been pleading for an assignment among Eskimos, 
against much opposition. And at last, authority had 
been given the priest to establish the mission, Notre 
Dame de la Delivrande, at Chesterfield Inlet of the 
Northwest Territories. 

The physical establishment of a mission is a long, 
hard process, in that treeless eternity of tundra and 
rock. Everything must be freighted in, by boat: 
every piece of lumber and each nail used, every 
bit of coal or oil burned, tools, church supplies, 
foods to last an entire year! And there can be no 
shipping except during the few weeks of summer. 
Even then, icebergs and icefields are hazards. 

Each missionary must be his own doctor, dentist, 
carpenter, barber. And a few things he did not learn 
in seminary, he must be taught: habits of animals, 
and how to trap them—how to set a fish net—to 
draw a straight bead with a gun, when his life 
depends upon it—how to eat (though never to 
relish) half rotten fish and frozen caribou meat— 
how to clean an igloo floor by laying a fresh carpet 
of white snow. 


AT Chesterfield, in 1912, twenty families of Es- 
‘AL kimos huddled along the rocky coast. Any group 
fortunate enough to own tent poles guarded them 
jealously, and passed them down from generation 
to generation—so highly prized was wood of any 
kind. For neither shrub nor tree grow on the bleak 
and rocky tundra. Except for the short summers, 
Eskimos lived in igloos. But there were a few weeks 
when they could live in tents made of caribou hides. 
And always they were a nomadic people, coming 
and going as the fortunes of hunting and trapping 
demanded. 

Steeped in pagan witchcraft and strange taboos, 
they had developed a fatalistic attitude allowing 
them to laugh in the face of disaster. Whatever 
would be, would be—nevertheless, it did no harm to 
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Arctic Mission 


Once converted, the Eskimo is a loyal 


Catholic. But it took years to make the first convert 


by MARJORIE VANDERVELDE 


wear a wolf paw to increase one’s running speed, 
or a fox snout to sharpen one’s hunting and trapping 
prowess! Witch doctors wore belts made of caribou 
or seal skin, from which dangled bits of hide or bones 
of lemmings, foxes, wolves, etc. These were insignia 
of rank, and symbols of power over a host of evil 
spirits. 

Such the Eskimo life 
Father Turquetil stepped, with his helper, Father 


was way of into which 
Armand LeBlanc. They were determined to replace 
the cold darkness of paganism with the Catholic 


Faith. 


me ship carrying supplies to the new mission 

that first summer was wrecked in the ice fields. So 
there were no supplies. The missionaries had to rely 
on their own resourcefulness through those first ten 
months of winter which seemed to drag into a cen- 
tury. They lived in a one room building previously 
erected, and shared it with three employees of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The five kept alive by 
fishing and hunting. And they shared with their 
Eskimo neighbors when hunger stalked igloos. Even 
an orphan baby made its home with the whites. 
Orphans are many in that rugged land where few 
adults survive to middle age. Orphaned children 
are readily taken into other igloos in a generous 
display of charity. Eskimos have to help each other, 
to keep the race alive. 

While the two missionaries were struggling to 
keep themselves alive, that first winter, they spent 
whatever time they could in learning the language. 
There was neither dictionary nor help of any kind. 
But they were blessed with pencil and paper—and 
still more important, with the will to learn. As they 
learned the meaning of a word, they would write 
it down. By spring they had acquired a substantial 
vocabulary. 

And with the summer, the first supplies for the 
mission reached Chesterfield, by ship. So, there was 
some material comfort. But the Eskimos were still 
uncooperative. Stubbornly they clung to their pagan 
beliefs and low moral standards. (Cont. on page 23) 
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.. Saved by 
rayer 


A sad-eyed sea lion catches the attention 
of members of U.S. expedition “Deep 


Freeze”’ 


No baby sitters needed among the 
Eskimos. The little ones learn to 
“rough it’ at an early age 


Polar bears, snow, ice, and water make 
up a large part of the bleak Arctic world. 
This photo of Pond Inlet was taken from 
@ Canadian icebreaker 


Supplies must be brought into the 
Arctic by boat, a tedious task j 
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Each year this shrine on Graymoor’s summit is 
a stop curing the Corpus Christi Procession 


JULY 9: 


RAYMOOR hearts rejoice on July 9, the feast 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Our Lady of the 
Atonement. Graymoor hearts are glad as they 
honor the Mother of God with the new 

and lovely title which originated at their mother- 
house nearly sixty years ago. Graymoor hearts are 
grateful as they share the spiritual treasure of pro- 
moting this Marian apostolate begun by Father Paul 
and Mother Lurana. All feasts of our Blessed 
Mother are occasions of joy and gratitude, but July 
9 is especially Our Lady’s Day at Graymoor. 

But this joyous and filial love is not limited 
to Graymoor. It burns brightly in the hearts of all 
Atonement Religious in every part of the world— 
in our own country, in Ireland, Rome, Assisi, in 
Western Canada and Nova Scotia, and in the far- 
away dioceses of Yokohama and Nagasaki in Japan. 
July 9 is the patronal feast of the Rosary League 
of Our Lady of the Atonement; it is likewise the 
primary feast for the members of the League of 
Prayer for Unity, also founded at Graymoor, and 
placed under the protective love of our Atonement 
Mother. 

Devotion to Our Lady of the Atonement grows 
with the years. It is not the exclusive possession 
of the Atonement Friars and Sisters; it is not a 
treasure to be hidden, nor a talent to be buried 
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our lady's 
day 


by TITUS CRANNY, S.A. 


The only church 
in the area to 
come through 
World War Il 
undamaged 
was Baguio 
Cathedral, 
named in honor 
of Our Lady of 
the Atonement 
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in the ground—or in the depths of a religious soul; 
> it is a blessing to be presented to the world. It 
shines in other sections of the world where there 
are no Atonement Religious—in Korea, India, Bagh- 
dad, Africa, and the Philippines. 

The most impressive structure of the sixteen 
buildings or chapels dedicated to Mary under the 
Atonement title is the Baguio Cathedral in the 
Philippines, built in the 1920's through funds col- 
lected by Father Paul from the faithful of the 
United States; it was another triumph of the Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost. A large statue of Our Lady 
of the Atonement stands above the main entrance 
of the edifice as if to bless the faithful who come 
to praise her and to worship her Son; the statue 
is flanked by two great towers. It is surely a worthy 
monument of devotion to Our Atonement Mother 
and a lasting tribute to the loving zeal of Father 
Paul. The Most Rev. William Bassuer, C.I.C.M., 
Vicar Apostolic of the area, is very zealous in fur- 
thering devotion to Our Lady of the Atonement 
among the faithful. 


ATHER Paul was the herald and apostle of Our 
Lady of the Atonement. He loved the holy feast 
day in July and often he would speak at the Solemn 
Mass for the occasion, his kind yet booming voice 





urging the Friars and Sisters to a complete dedica- 
tion to their Immaculate Mother and Queen. He 
rejoiced when Church authorities in Rome approved 





At the request of the late Father Gabriel, S.A., this picture was 
painted by Giovanni Martini, of Rome, Italy 











the devotion on April 10, 1919, for from the be- 
ginning of his career at Graymoor he set aside a 
special day for the festival of Our Lady of the 
Atonement. At first he kept Saturday of Atonement 
Week (week following 7th Sunday after Pentecost 
but later decided that a permanent date would be 
more desirable. Thus when he went to Rome for the 
Holy Year of 1925, he carried this petition with 
him: that the feast of Our Lady of the Atonement 
be placed on July 9. Such was one of the three 
requests he made of Pope Pius XI when he knelt 
before him in private audience. 

We have fixed upon July 9, he explained, for 
the Feast Day of Our Lady of the Atonement be- 
cause the Name and Scripture Texts were given 
the Father Founder on July 9, 1893 and thus an 
event of the first magnitude in the history of the 
Society of the Atongment will never be forgotten. 
Thus he linked one of the greatest blessings of his 
life—the reception of the name Atonement—with the 
feast of Our Lady of the Atonement. 


T was providential that this date was chosen. For 

July is dedicated to the Precious Blood of the 
Atonement and Our Lady is Its immaculate source. 
Father Paul liked to call July “the month of Our 
Lady of the Atonement because it is the month of 
the Precious Blood by the shedding of Which the 
Lamb of God made an atonement for the sins of the 
whole world....OQur Lady of the Atonement has 
been intimately associated in some notable way with 
every important step in the history of our Holy 
Institute.” To quote his own words: One of the 
marks of divine predilection upon our own Institute 
is that we are privileged to address the Mother of 
God by a title that is new and yet as old as Chris- 
tianity. It is because it has to do with her intimate 
relationship with the Redeemer of the world as He 
hung upon the Cross and offered Himself in sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. Now that God should 
have permitted us to address Our Lady by this 
title is one of the extraordinary marks of divine 
predilection. If we had no other reason for thinking 
that this Society was dear to Our Lord than just 
this one thing, it would be ample ground for re- 
garding our Society as more than an ordinary reli- 
gious foundation.” 


yRUE to his character, Father Paul considered Our 

Lady in the light and shadows of Calvary. Mary 
was the Co-Redemptrix of the human race, offering 
her sorrows and suffering in union with her Son 
for the glory of God and the salvation of the world. 
Mary’s Heart was the perfect mirror of the suffer- 
ings of her beloved Son; His sorrows were repro- 
duced and relived in her. The red mantle of 
Our Lady of the Atonement is a symbol of the 
Precious Blood poured out so profusely upon the 


Cross. (Cont. on page 30) 
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OU don't send a boy to do a man’s job. No 
one will question that statement. But you 
might send a woman; particularly if the job 
is tough enough. 

That brings up Anne Tansey. Hmm! The name 
sounds familiar, doesn’t it? Well, it should. You 
have been bumping into her anytime you have tried 
to catch up on your Catholic reading. In fact, she 
plays an important part in keeping your culture 
not only clean, but downright entertaining. 

Meet Miss Tansey. Her smile is turned on con- 
stantly. Cheerfulness surrounds her like sunlight. Al- 
though her hair is prematurely gray, Anne is still 
considered one of the younger Catholic authors. An- 
other difference—she never used a fountain pen. 
But that is not a peculiarity. A pencil is more con- 
venient when you have developed the habit of doing 
all your writing, lying down in bed. These two, 
her hair and her pencil, contain the kernel of her 
story of success. 

It began with her birth in the Greater Cincin- 
nati area in 1906. As one of three girls, offering 
competition to five brothers, she led a normal, 
healthy, family life. Educated at the local parochial 
schools up to her graduation from high school at 
the age of eighteen, she had decided to follow her 
bent toward a religious life. No program for the 
future could have been more assured, 

Then tragedy struck. Within ten minutes, an act 
of simple carelessness on the part of the family 
doctor condemned her to a life of invalidism. Left 
too long under the rays of an X-ray machine when 
the phone rang, her skin was damaged seriously, 
the membranes of her throat were burned, and the 
protective covering of her lungs was seared and 
destroyed. Specialists gave her but three months to 
live. 


NLY one Jewish doctor would not concede defeat. 
(0) He contrived a makeshift method of treatment. 
The right program called for constant fresh air sum- 
mer and winter, a diet of raw eggs to coat the un- 
covered lungs, and absolute rest. This meant not even 
turning the knob of a radio or the leaves of a book. 
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SHE 


SESS. a EE 
lies down on the job 


by LOUIS J. SANKER 


All that was left for Anne to do was think. Why, 
with the fields ripe for the reaping, had the Lord 
struck her down, when the worker was willing and 
ready? Becoming a nun was out of the question. 
The doctors even turned thumbs down on the pos- 
sible vocation of marriage. The terrible effects of 
the rays might be passed along to future generations. 

Gradually Anne’s bitterness turned to her humble 
acceptance of the will of God. Then, as if in answer 
to her attitude, the doctor’s strange theories began 
to bear fruit. The hemorrhages were brought under 
control, and Anne re-discovered her appetite. She 
was permitted to sit up a bit and even to read 


books. 


ER self-education took on new speed. During the 
H daytime she found pleasure in memorizing 
poems. That was a blessing.- During the terrifying 
solitude of the night, she would recite them to her- 
self for company. Intimacy with poetry resulted in 
love for it, and a desire to create beauty of her own. 
Anne added the study of the art to her meager ac- 
tivities. Between periods of setbacks, partial recovery, 
pneumonia, hospitalization, and the last rites of the 
Church, she would slip in work on her own poems. 
It was well that her ancestry went back to County 
Sligo in Ireland. Her Celtic descent supplied her 
with the needed imagination and emotion. 

A tremendous boost to her morale was accept- 
ances by the editors of Sign, Spirit, Washington 
Post, New York Herald Tribune, and New York 
Times. Checks were a stimulus. Publication of her 
poems meant new friends, new interests, and a 
mounting ambition to support herself. 

She experimented with short story writing with 
favorable results. But her method of writing stories 
acted against a profitable production. A simple plot 
was her first requirement. If the story flowed freely 
from start to finish, well and good. Otherwise, it 
went into the Limbo of the waste basket. 

She shifted to prose. Concentrating on the Cath- 
olic market, she discovered that her natural talents 
fitted the taste and requirements of the Catholic 
Press. 
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Doctors gave her only three months to live 


But Anne Tansey refused to admit defeat 


Today she is recognized as a top Catholic writer 


Here is her technique. An item in a newspaper 
or magazine, a conversation or a personal experience 
gives her an idea and starts her off on the trail of 
an unusual piece of prose. Research is a major prob- 
lem. Compelled to conduct all her interviews by 
mail, she uses a persuasive gift in letter writing to 
obtain the necessary material. After plotting out the 
entire work, the first draft is completed usually in 
two hours. Another two hours for revision, and her 
typewriter begins to click. 

“Applying our religion to modern day living is 
an adventure in itself,” Anne states with enthusiasm. 
‘No doubt, my religious background, plus a deep 
interest in the trials and accomplishments of others, 
explains my preference for articles and biographi- 
cal sketches for Catholic magazines.” 


Li of this period of finding her place in the writ- 
a field was plagued with minor hemorrhaging 
and continual pain. She read in the newspapers of 
the wonderful effects of the new drugs. Perhaps 
they might help her. But her good Jewish doctor 
had died, and none of the physicians she consulted 
would offer any hope. The X-ray reports were too 
discouraging. Finally a doctor, new to the neigh- 
borhood, took her under his wing. Faced with the 
contradiction of the healing of the right lung in 
opposition to the complete degeneration of the left, 
the doctor has managed to relieve the excessive 
coughing and old suffering. This has been accom- 
plished through modern drugs, coupled with careful 
supervision. 

A normal life is now open to Anne. But the 
restrictions are somewhat abnormal. Physical exer- 
tion is out of the question, and twelve to sixteen 
of every twenty four hours must be devoted to rest. 
An electric typewriter counteracts the burden of 
preparing her final manuscripts. 

In spite of her handicap, Miss Tansey has a re- 
markable output. She has a trunk full of magazines 
packed with fifteen hundred articles and _ stories 
from more than twenty five Catholic magazines of 
the caliber of Information, The Torch, Holy Name 
Journal, Magnificat, and the Catholic Digest. 


uByects for her articles include Eamon de Valera, 
J former Prime Minister of Ireland, George Sperti, 
the Cincinnati scientist, Francisco Franco of Spain, 
President Eisenhower, and General Charles de 
Gaulle, leader of France. Articles have been re- 
printed in six foreign languages. Letters of apprecia- 
tion have arrived from J. Edgar Hoover of the 
F.B.1., Fulton Oursler, Father Keller, and James 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, to name only a few. 


Archbishop A. G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, delighted her by including a ster- 
ling silver rosary with his letter of thanks. The 
Apostolic Benediction of Pope Pius XII on her work 
has added to her happiness. 

Energy is the most important component in Anne 
Tansey’s existence. She must spread it out to get 
the most effective results. In Cincinnati the Ander- 
son Hills Poetry Club and the Canticle Guild, a 
branch of the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
owe their flourishing life to her services as cofounder. 
She is a member of the Women’s Press Club, the 
Greater Cincinnati Writers League, and the Cath- 
olic Press Association. Her zeal for her faith prompts 
her to also serve as a member of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, of the Catholic Rosary Society of 
America, and of the board of directors of the Apos- 
tles of the Holy Spirit, a convert-seeking organiza- 
tion. She was the editor of the Poet’s Rosary, an 
anthology with poems for every bead of each 


mystery. 


ER talents have not gone unnoticed. Sheed and 
H Ward included one of her stories in their recent 
column, “Beginnings.” Her name will be found in 
“Who’s Who of American Women,” along with that 
of her sister, Kaye Perry, who is editor of The 
Baton, the publication of the musical sorority, Phi 
Beta. Another 
brother Joe, assistant national news editor of the 


writer-sister, Ruth Oswald, and 
New York Times, approve the selection. Anne has 
also been named to the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors, the Catholic literary hall of fame. She joins 
the select company of Sigrid Undset, Bishop Fulton 
]. Sheen, Alfred Noyes, Hilaire Belloc, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, and other celebrities from fifty nine dif- 
ferent nations. 

The story of Anne Tansey is one of courage, 
confidence, and contentment. Courage to found a 
business on a sick bed. Confidence in the wisdom 
of the Almighty. Contentment with the gifts He 
has placed in her hands. 

But don’t get the idea that Anne is satisfied. 
Her determined ambition is to write a successful 
novel. As a matter of fact she has already written 
a half-dozen... and thrown them away. They failed 
to satisfy her toughest critic, herself. 

One quality you must admit about Anne Tansey. 
She has what is known in polite circles as intestinal 
fortitude. On second thought, why should one 
quibble about the use of the stronger expression? 
You don’t send a weak-sister word to do a man’s 
job, do you? Tt 
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EDITORIALS): 
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All-Night Vigil Ma 
PLast year 3,400 pilgrims to Lourdes in France stayed only 36 hours. They were Gro 
members of the All-Night Vigil Group from the British Isles. Carrying a banner, atte 
praying at the Grotto all night, and not having any hotel bills, these pilgrims acco 
spent their whole time at the Shrine in prayer and penance for world peace and 3,48 


religious unity. To other pilgrims and to the whole world they are an inspiration. 


answi 


Non-Catholics and the Council? disp 


litu 
Will non-Catholics play a part in the coming General Council of the Church? 
Frankly we don't know just yet. But three points should be kept in mind: 

1) Since Catholic Bishops, under the presidency of the Pope, constitute the Su 
teaching body of the Church, it is most unlikely that any non-Catholic would par- 
ticipate as a member of this teaching body. PNex 

2) Since reconciliation with the Catholic Church of those separated from her inte: 
is the objective desired, this reconciliation may take place in two ways. It is high 
theoretically possible that the Eastern Dissidents could be united as a group at h 
because they have validly ordained bishops and priests and are not, officially ther 
speaking, committed to theological error. (Individual bishops and teachers do sub- the 
scribe to erroneous teachings.) John 


3) Since Protestants go by private judgment in matters of religion, no one 
could speak for anyone else in matters of faith. Therefore their reconciliation 
would be by individual conversion. If any Protestant leaders were invited, it would O1 
be for the purpose of informing them of Catholic teaching so that they might prayer- 





fully study it and, given God's grace, accept it. <a 
All Catholics are involved in this Council. Pope John XXIII has asked us to : 

pray for its success. It is something in which we must have an active interest. grid 

The world's future depends on it. athl 


. 7 e disc 
Religious Link nemb 
mPIt's two months since the new Apostolic Delegate was formally welcomed to the 
United States. But in this short time Archbishop Edigio Vagnossi has become known To 
to a great many American Catholics. 

We have had the privilege of being present at two different Catholic Univer- 





PR 
sities when the Arckbishop received honorary degrees. On each occasion we were —“ 
struck by his humility, his humor, and his acquaintance with the American scene. lato 
We thought of him as a most appropriate representative of Pope John XXIII to the with 
Catholic people of the United States. 

Upon arriving in New York, Archbishop Vagnossi stressed the nature of his Not 
task: "My mission in the United States as Apostolic Delegate is essentially and Some 
exclusively religious and spiritual, and I dedicate myself and my energies to be few 
the proper link between the Holy See and American Catholics." 

* conf 
Native Tongue 
PYou who study foreign languages should be interested in St. Lawrence of Brindisi. 
Born in Italy on July 22, 1559, he joined the Capuchins. With a more-than-natural 
gift of tongues, he preached to the Lutherans in German, and to the Jews in Hebrew. the 
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Our Holy Father the Pope has declared him a Doctor of the Church with the title 
"Apostolic Doctor." 

St. Lawrence's gift for languages is something that many Catholic mission- 
aries pray for when they first arrive in distant territories and struggle to learn 
anew tongue. Fortunately a numerous native clergy has sprung up in most 
missionary countries. These native priests, together with the missionaries, are 
helping to make our age truly an Age of the Missions. 





Make Converts 


Growth is a sign of life; the life of the Catholic Church in the United States is 
attested by the growth as reported in the latest Catholic Directory. Now there are, 
according to the Directory, 39,505,475 Catholics in the U.S., an increase of 
3,481,498 over last year. 

Prospective converts today are more interested in finding the Church an 
answer to their desire for holiness rather than a place where their doubts may be 
dispelled. Catholics should be prepared to show the others the Church's intense 
liturgical, sacramental and prayer life. 


Superior Students 


PNext September, St. John's University, Long Island, in cooperation with 50 super- 
intendents and principals in Nassau and Suffolk County, will give lectures to 150 
high school students with I.Q.'s of 135 or over. This is part of a program aimed 

at helping to develop the superior high school student. In American mass-education 
there has been the danger of reducing all students to a single level, which has 

the effect of reducing all learning to mediocrity. Programs like the one at St. 
John's will help correct this tendency. 








Olympics for Everyone 


PIn sports a .300 hitter is a .300 hitter regardless of race. Lest this seem like 
double-talk, we mean this: what a man can do is what counts on the diamond or the 
gridiron. 

South African authorities want to ignore this fact and to send only white 
athletes to Rome for the Olympics in August. Surely enough people will oppose this 
discrimination and show that all men as individual persons derive from God, and as 
members of the human race have the same destiny. 


Today's Changes 


>Remember the old Morse ticker? And the old operator with his bi-focals and 
tobacco can? All this is just about gone, and teleprinters and automatic trans- 
lators have taken over. Thus the world changes. Sometimes we despair of keeping up 
with the changes. 

For instance, years ago who worried about the Middle East? Or the Far East? 
Not many. Today, however, every telecast is making late developments known to us. 
Sometimes we ask ourselves: What can we do about all this information? Here are a 
few suggestions: 

1) We can, as Catholics, foster a healthy interest in faraway places. We are 
confident, for example, that Red China won't always be Red. 

2) We can be interested in the culture of countries other than our own. 

3) We can be friendly with people we meet from other countries. 

4) We can, most of all, be prayerfully interested in the missions throughout 
the world. For example, read our Mission articles on pages 10 end 3l. 
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by NEAL CURTIS 
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The men in charge of hiring were cordial and interested 


until they inquired and found out I was a diabetic 


Y father used to tell me that a person 

couldn't get hurt if he always lived by 

truth and played fair with others. I was 

thinking about that as I left the factory 
office. It had been my eighth job interview in four 
days, and | was beginning to doubt the wisdom 
of Dad’s philosophy. 

A chilly, damp wind snapped at me as I walked 
across town, heading for interview number nine. The 
man at the state employment office had given me 
a list with the names of ten companies that were 
looking for workers. My wife and I had only re- 
cently moved to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and when 
I'd started out, looking for work, my hopes had 
been high. 

“Youll find a good job, honey,” Vicki had said, 
earlier this morning. | felt just fine, like I always 
did soon after taking my insulin. I grinned at my 
pretty wife, and downed a second cup of hot, black 
coffee. 

This was our third year of married life. It was 
my second year of living with diabetes. I had been 
lucky, my doctor told me. Vicki was responsible for 
my “luck.” During our first year, things had been 
perfect for us. I was an experienced machinist, and 
earned a very good wage. We were even talking 
about buying a house, when my problem first be- 
came apparent. 

Looking back, it was easy to recognize the symp- 
toms—the danger signals of diabetes. I couldn't 
seem to satisfy my thirst, and my foreman at work 
actually bawled me out for spending so much time 
at the drinking fountain, or in the men’s washroom. 
It was the same with eating. ('d always had a 
healthy appetite, but never like it was when the 
early stages of the disease advanced. 

My weight dropped from nearly 200 pounds to 
160 pounds in less than three months. When I nearly 
collapsed one Sunday, working in the yard, Vicki 
took charge. She wouldn’t let me return to my job 
Monday morning. Instead, we made an appointment 
with Doctor Wilkers. After a series of tests and 
questions, he gave me the news. 

That was the end of my job, and the end of a 
lot of other things. Doctor Wilkers put me on a 
rigid diet, and introduced me to insulin. “Insulin 
is going to be one of the best friends you'll ever 
have, Paul. It will be your constant companion, 
and I want you to read these books and pamphlets. 
They'll help you to get acquainted.” 

As the months went by, and I began to be ac- 


customed to the new life of being a diabetic, I 
gained back much of the weight I'd lost. The con- 
stant hunger and thirst were gone. So was the 
whipped, tired feeling, and the blurred vision. 

Our bank balance had dwindled to almost noth- 
ing during my recovery. Vicki and I had a long 
talk one evening, as we sat in the living room. 
“This town is too small,” | told her. looking through 
the weekly newspaper. “There aren't any jobs for 
me here. We'll have to move to a bigger place.” 

Vicki's soft blue eyes met mine. “Doctor Wilkers 
said that you can do whatever kind of work you 
want. Our lives will be just as happy and complete 
as ever—as long as you take care of yourself. I've 
always wanted to live in a city, Paul. We'll move 
anytime, anyplace. It’s being together that really 
counts.” 

She was wonderful. We sold our car, packed our 
furniture and personal possessions, and came to Mil- 
waukee. I didn’t think too much of the small, old- 
fashioned apartment we had to rent, but Vicki just 
smiled, saying it was only temporary—until we got 
going again. 

The man at the employment office had been 
very friendly, and seemed to think that getting me 
a job wouldn't be too difficult. “A man with your 
experience and training can always find work,” he’d 
said. “Here’s a list of firms I’ve jotted down for you 
to contact. Good luck, Mr. Trent.” 

Four days, and eight names later. All of my 
luck had been bad. The men in charge of doing 
the hiring were cordial, and interested—until they 
asked about my physical condition, and I told them 
I was a diabetic. “Sorry, Mr. Trent. We can’t take 
the chance,” the last man had told me. “I wish you 
had mentioned this earlier. It would have saved 
both of us some time.” I tried to explain that I was 
perfectly capable of handling any job—that I was a 
controlled diabetic, but he’d made up his mind, 
and wasn’t even listening any more. 

The ninth name on my list was a small machine 
shop. The building was made of concrete blocks. It 
was a long, narrow grey building, not far from the 
railroad tracks. The sign above the office door said, 
WALKER MACHINE SHOP, INC. 

I told the young woman at the receptionists 
counter that I was looking for a job. “Would you 
sit down, please?” she asked, smiling pleasantly. 
“Tl tell Mr. Simpson. He is our general manager.” 

I sat and waited. In about five minutes, a tall, 
thin, grey-haired man came (Cont. on page 26) 
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of Wales 


LTHOUGH I was born in Wales, 

| it was not until long after I had 
emigrated to America that I 

realized a long-standing ambition 
to visit the Shrine of Saint Wine- 
fride at Treffynnon, or Holywell, 
in the northern part of that small 
British land. ; 

My “pilgrimage” took place last 
Summer on a pleasant day in July. 
I went with two British priests, 
one of whom was my cousin, in 
their small English car. My rela- 
tive had once been stationed near 
Holywell, and had spent the entire 
50 years of his priesthood in labors 
for the Church among the largely 
non-Conformist people of Wales. 

We found Holywell prettily situ- 
ated near the shore of the Dee 
river within sight of the Clydian 
Hills. Magnificient views of land 
and sea stretched in all directions, 
and included the far Isle of Man. 

From Penyball Hill, topped by 
its jubilee monument, we could 
see the main street—busy with its 
shops and traffic. Also the Town 
Hall, identified by its great clock 
and tower, built to mark the com- 
ing of age of the Catholic Lord 
Mostyn of nearby Talacre Abbey 
in 1867. 

But Holywell—hometown of 
Winefride, or “Gwenfrewi” as the 
Welsh people call her in their own 
tongue—is unique in one respect: 
the possession of the only saint's 
shrine which has, as a center of 
pilgrimage, survived the “blighting 
influence” of the Reformation. This 
of course is Winefride’s shrine. 

The story of Winefride, daugh- 
ter of: Teuyth and Wenlo, Welsh 
couple of lordly rank, is both curi- 
ous and interesting. While she was 
still young her father granted a 
piece of land to the renowned St. 
Beuno as the site for a church 
where Winefride could be under 
his direction. Subsequently a trag- 
edy occurred which resulted in the 
saintly girl’s martyrdom. This was 
caused by a certain Prince Cradoc, 
who slew the Welsh maiden when 
she resisted his unchaste atten- 
tions. However, where her head 
was cut off, and lay on the ground, 
a pps Saree forth as though to 
mark the spot forever sanctified 


ee: | ' 


by her blood. St. Beuno restored 
Winefride to life, and she spent 
the rést of her days in the service 
of God, having become Abbess at 
the Denbighshire convent of 
Gwytherin. 

Today at her shrine one sees 
the sacred well bubbling up into a 
polygonal basin covered by an 
arch of the beautiful Gothic chapel 
in which it is enclosed. An inscrip- 
tion informs the pilgrim that the 
chapel was founded through the 
generosity of Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond and mother of King 
Henry IV, in 1480 A.D. 

Two baths are fed by the waters 
of the well. One is small, called 
the “ladies’ bath.” The other is the 
large bath used by the pilgrims 
for immersion. Round about are 
crutches, leg irons, and other in- 
struments which testify to the 
claims of the cured. 

Such is the Shrine of St. Wine- 
fride of Wales. Famous in the 
past, there are signs which indi- 
cate a glorious future. The Holy- 
well Urban Council has no inten- 
tion of seeing the Catholic Church 
lose its treasure here; and has al- 
ready begun an extensive work of 
restoration, designed to restore the 
building to its pristine splendor 
and ensure thie preservation of one 
of the finest examples of medi- 
aeval architecture in the world. 

Although Calvinism has long 
held the allegiance of most of the 
Welsh, there are signs that St. 
Winefride may yet win their hearts. 
Every year on November 3rd, the 
day of her “natural” death, solemn 
services are held at the new church 
of St. Winefride with a torchlight 
procession to the Shrine. There the 
Saint is earnestly invoked in the 
presence of Bishop and people for 
the return of the ancient Faith to 
the hills and valleys of Wales. tT 

—Curnpert Mica, S.A. 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 


the souls of the faithful departed, and 


particularly the deceased subscribers and 


their near reiatives whose deaths have 


been reported to us, Thirty Masses will 
be said for them 


Epiftanio DiCara, D. L. Connolly, 


Anthony Aporna, John Dunlea 
Mrs. H. Hoehn, Walter Strahan 
Eilliam Riehl, Stella. M. Norris 


Marie Wilkinson, Eli E. Elliott 
Arthur Barker, Jr.. Philip Murtagh 


George A. Wingert, Miss Mary 
Lawlor, Anna Neveroski, Albert 
Carriere, Emilia Medeiros, Joseph 
Rueter Albert Rueter, William 
Williamson, Margaret C. Donovan 


Walter S. Loskowski, Ir., Mary Mc 
Cartin, Leta Hogan, Miss Florence 
Gill, G. R. Golterman, Norman R 


Hanna. Thomas J Keefe, I 
Wanekhous Daniel E. McCue 
Miss Anna Karmann, Walter Ko 
walski, George F. Vogt, Joanna 
Sporna, Joseph A. Carolan, Delia 
Dunlea, John Lomase, Axie Lem- 
nah, Rose Ventre, Harriet King 
Matthew Joseph Lee, Alice Pol 
Francis Berry, John T. Costello 
Mary Hanusik, Mrs. Oscar | 
Amundsen, Steve Neveroski, Sarah 
Taylor, Casper Meierotto, Ernest 
Meierotto, Catherine Rueter, Mrs 
Alfred T. Peterson, Mrs. D. A 
Graham, Raymond J. Madiga 
Charles W. Hughes, Harry Burke 
Mary A. Powers, Albert C. Kachur 


|. Lambert Galvin, Mrs. Benedict 
V. Fencl, Mark Gardiner, Mrs. L 
Doelger, Barbara Kuchner, Violet 
M. Biggane, Antonio Corbella, Sr., 
Mary O’Brien, Catherine Garvey 
Barbara Altmann, D. D. Fraser, 
Frank J. Martin, Elizabeth Joyce 
Margaret Fahey, Adele Piasecki 
Charles A. Michales, Mrs. T. W. 
Jordan, Catherine Steiner, Cather 
ine Reel Miller, Rev. Marshall J. 
LeSage, Louise M. Grady, Eugenc 
LaValle, LaValle, Nick M. 
Breaux, Thomas Grace, J. Isabell 
Watts, Elizabeth M. Lutz, Cather- 
ine Blackburn, Margaret Cochrane, 
Andrew Maher, Joseph Murphy, 
Anna Houghton, Mary Ita Dow- 
ling, Adam O'Neill, Frank J. Gil- 
len, Jerbert B. Niblette, Beatrice 
Barret. John M. Desinges, Jose- 
phine Pelletier, Ellen McKiverkin. 
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OF THE MONTH 


Should the Cancer Patient Be Told? 


QUESTION: The doctor has just told me that my mother has cancer. She has 
always had a great dread of getting cancer since her husband died of it some 
years ago. The question now is whether she should be told about the cancer 
or not. My husband and brother say that she should be told so that she can 
prepare for death. My two sisters say no: the mention of cancer might lead to 
a mental breakdown. I would appreciate your help in this matter. 

Mrs. R. Elm, Chicago, Illinois 


ANSWER: It is impossible to give a clear-cut yes or no to the question: should 
a person be told that he has cancer. The answer depends on a number of 
circumstances. 

First of all, is the cancer curable or incurable? If the disease has 
advanced so far that it is incurable, and the patient has only a short time to 
live, he must be given whatever information is needed for him to set his 
affairs in order and to prepare for death. Above all, he should be informed 
in sufficient time to allow him to receive the Last Sacraments fruitfully. Some- 
times people feel that there is no hope left once they receive Extreme Unction 
and Holy Viaticum, but this is both false and foolish. Often the Last Sacra- 
ments have a beneficial effect on the patient’s health of body as well as 
offering tremendous spiritual riches. Moreover, it is far better that the sick 
receive the sacraments when they are conscious and can dispose themselves 
for a more fruitful reception than when they are in the last stages of their 
illness and perhaps are only half-conscious or even only half-alive. As the 
Code of Ethical and Religious Directives for Catholic Hospitals states: 


Everyone has the right and duty to prepare for the solemn moment 
of death. Unless it is clear, therefore, that a dying patient is already 
well-prepared for death as regards both temporal and _ spiritual 
affairs, it is the physician’s duty to inform him of his critical 
condition or to have some other responsible person impart this 
information. 

Curable or Incurable? 


Sometimes, as the directive just quoted notes, people are well prepared 
for death. In this case it would not be necessary to tell them that they have 
cancer. Fr. Kelly in his book, Medico-Moral Problems, recounts the case of a 
devout Catholic mother who died of cancer, but who never knew what she 
had. She expected to die, however, and was constantly prepared to go “when 
the Lord wanted to take her.” Obviously, in this instance, telling the good 
woman that she had cancer would accomplish nothing and might bring about 
psychological harm by inducing an anxious fear and anticipation of pain. 

If the doctor feels, on the other hand, that there is a good chance of cure, 
whether to tell the patient that he has cancer depends to a large extent on 
his psychological reaction. If he would be buoyed up by the hope of recovery 
and be enabled thereby to cooperate more easily and more intelligently with 
the doctor, he should surely be told about his cancer. If, however, it would 
lead to an adverse psychological reaction in which the patient might withdraw 
within himself, or tend to give up hope that he will ever be cured, clearly it 
would be better that he not be told. 


Who Should Tell? 


It seems that most often the physician attending the patient is in the 
best position to tell a person that’ he has cancer. At times, and especially 
where there is a strong link of confidence between the patient and a friend or 
relative, such a person can more easily and with less adverse psychological 
results inform the cancer victim. 

In summary we may say: 1. The cancer patient who cannot be cured 
should be told whatever is necessary for him to prepare well for death. This 
does not necessarily include the knowledge of cancer. 2. The cancer patient 
who is curable ordinarily should be told so as to better secure his cooperation. 
3. The doctor ordinarily is the best one to tell the patient about his sickness, 
but anyone with proper competence may do so. 

From these principles, Mrs. Elm, I hope that you have received an 
answer applicable to your case. 

—FAaTHER Rocer, S.A. 
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A New Novena begins 
every Wednesday. 
Send your petitions today. 


Your heip in maintaining the Ave 
Maria Hour will be greatly 
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Our Country's Birthday 
Continued from page 7 
club is sponsoring a civic meeting for 
parents at which Senator Culpepper 
is speaking and to which all members 
and their husbands—repeat, husbands 
are invited; and Joan is in a school 
play about patriotism tomorrow eve- 
ning. Just where is your patriotism, 
Jim Gallagher?” 

“Parade . . 
play . . . patriotism? Phooey!” Jim 
spat out the last word with emphasis 
as the splendid vision of a carefree 
holiday slowly went to pieces right 
before his very eyes, a thing of glory 
gone to ruin. 

“Patriotism. Hmm. It sounds a little 
old-fashioned today, don’t you think?” 
Mary Carey sensed that the conver- 
sation, if not diverted, might deterio- 
rate as badly as Jim’s fair hopes for 


parents’ meeting . . 


the morrow. 

“You mean,” Joe queried, dutifully 
picking up his wife’s lead, “you mean 
that with all our atomic bombs, space 
missiles, big 


business, and govern- 


ment controls patriotism has been 
more or less squeezed out of the aver- 
age citizen’s makeup?” 

“Well, ves, in a way,” Mary ad- 
mitted. “It is only when something 
exceptional, like when we 
how the Marines ascended Iwo Jima 
and raised the Stars and Stripes on 
the summit that patriotism seems to 


Don’t you think so, 


remember 


stir within us. 
Anne?” 

“Definitely,” agreed Anne. “I think 
that the supermarket is the symbol of 
our modern life. Everything is mass- 
produced and machine-packaged. The 
store is attractive and the sales entic- 
ing, I admit, but it is impersonal, 
coldly efficient, mechanical. Or Cape 
scientists set off 
complicated space machines which go 
past the moon. One’s feeling for coun- 
try has the same quality today. It is 
an attitude toward something removed 
and distant, unfeeling, 
something powerful and unmanage- 
able. It cannot be otherwise in our 
complicated and mechanized society.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” Jim 
replied. “If I remember my Latin...” 

“Oh, oh. here it comes,” his wife 
broke in. As she said it, however, 
Anne and Mary exchanged glances, 
evidently delighted that their bit of 
feminine psychology to take Jim’s 
mind off the sadness of a lost holiday 
had paid off. 

“As I was saying, Joe,” Jim contin- 
ued, ignoring the interruption. “If I 
remember my Latin, patriotism basi- 
cally comes from the word ‘pater.’ In 
other words, our country is considered 


Canaveral, where 


something 
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TWO WRITERS 


ALTHOUGH ADMITTED to the bar in 
Virginia in 1767, Jefferson had no 
aptitude for oratory. His voice was 
not strong enough. He was des- 
tined to do his greatest service in 
legislative bodies on committees 
where his marked talents as a lit- 
erary draftsman were employed. 
From the outset he was one of 
those who drew up resolves creat- 
ing a Committee of Correspond- 
ence. His pen began to show its 
power. Here was a man who car- 
ried a writing tablet wherever he 
went. 

In the spring of 1776 Jefferson 
was unanimously requested to pen 
a Declaration of Independence. 

Like most important and effec- 
tive documents—from the Rule of 
St. Benedict to the Magna Carta— 
Jefferson’s paper was brief, ele- 
vated, clear. He never used two 
words when one would do the job. 

The question as to what books 
influenced Jefferson’s ideas and 
words in the Declaration is an in- 
teresting one. His books later 
formed the nucleus of the Library 
of Congress. Among them is a book 
by Sir Robert Filmer, an English- 
man. Filmer is famous as the man 
who in 1576 wrote a book against 
Cardinal Robert Bellarmine. The 
Cardinal had written a document 
defending the rights of people 
against kings. Sir Robert Filmer 
opposed these principles of Bellar- 
mine and defended the “divine 
right of kings,” and absolutism. In 
Filmer’s books are marked passages 
from Cardinal Bellarmine, which 
Filmer thought he was refuting. 

Compare these words of Bellar- 
mine, written in 1576, with the 
Preamble to the Declaration of In- 
dependence composed two hun- 
dred years later: All men are equal, 
not in wisdom or in grace, but in 
the essence and nature of man- 
kind. . . . Political right is from God 
and necessarily inherent in the na- 
ture of man....It depends on the 
consent of the multitude to consti- 
tute over itself a king, consul, or 
other magistrate. . . . The people 
never transfers its powers to a king 
so completely but that it reserves 
to itself the right of receiving back 
this power. 

Robert Bellarmine was canon- 
ized in 1930 and made a Doctor 
of the Church in 1931. Although 
he and Jefferson were separated 
by two centuries and an ocean, 
they were two writers connected 
by the written word. t 
—SisteR MAry CurisTINA, R.S.M. 
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as a ‘father, that is, the guardian, 
protector, helper. Its citizens have 
a duty toward their country.” 

“Yeh, Jim, I can see that—at least 
I can’t quarrel with your Latin—but 
how about Anne’s argument that the 
technological advance of modern life 
has brought about a profound change 
in the relation of the average citizen 
to his country?” 

“Well, it’s true that things are not 
what they used to be. With the pro- 
gressive advances of science and the 
increasing use of machines and auto- 
mation, there has been more and 
more dehumanization in the personal 
relationships of society. But I say that 
the fundamental realities of life are 
the same and always will be. There- 
fore, even thought we may not feel 
the same toward our country as our 
grandfathers may have felt, the rela- 
tionship of patriotism is basically the 
same.” 

“Hear, hear. We have a philosopher 
in our midst,” Anne commented with 
a smile. “But I think that Jim is right 
I expect my children to obey, to give 
respect and loyalty even though, un- 
like when I was a child, they wear 
cowboy suits and talk about their lat 
est space-age here on TV. In the same 
way, even though different ways of 
living exist today, the state still has 
a right that its citizens give obedience 
to law, respect for authority, and loy- 
That is patriotism.” 

“Yes, that is true,” Mary conceded. 
“I think that we can say too that just 
as the duties of children toward their 
parents come from the natural law of 
God, the right of country to the loy- 
alty and support of its citizens also 
comes from the natural law of God.” 


alty to country 


Joe beamed at his wife’s fine con- 
tribution to the conversation. “Well, 
if I remember my lessons from reli- 
gion class the way Jim remembers his 
Latin,” he “patriotism is a 
moral virtue rather than merely an 
emotional surge when the flag goes 
up or the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ is 
played. Since it is a virtue, true patri- 
otism guides us between excess and 


began, 


defect. I mean that we do not neglect 
our duty to our country on the one 
hand, and on the other we don’t sub- 
scribe to exaggerated nationalism and 
the false doctrine about ‘my country, 
right or wrong.’ ” 

“Hey,” Jim broke out with a laugh, 
“this is beginning to look like a real 
bull session. cramming for an exam in 
civics. Well, now that we’ve started, 
just what duties does patriotism en- 
tail?” 

“That’s easy,” Anne replied. “There's 
the duty of paying taxes and going to 


war in defense of one’s country. 
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Arctic Missions 


Continued from page 23 


Father Turquetil was disturbed but 
not discouraged. His was a tenacious, 
pioneering spirit, firmly grounded in 
the Faith. There would be one year 
in which to beseech Heaven for a 
miracle—and Heaven would come 
through! His, was probably the only 
optimism. But in the end he knew 
the Eskimos would turn to the Faith; 
the problem being that the turning 
point must be reached in a few short 
months. 

During this critical time, Brother 
Prime Girard was sent to assist at 
the Chesterfield mission. Together the 
two missionaries prayed and worked, 
living the life of the natives—hunting 
and fishing with them. When there 
was nothing but frozen fish to eat, 
they tried to imagine it was luscious 
roast beef! 

The bay ice is solid and thick dur- 
ing the winter, except along the shore, 
where it remains broken and watery. 
An ice ledge, where the two types 
meet, is the place for sealing. One 
cold day the two missionaries and 
half a dozen Eskimos put a canoe 
on a dog sled and went to the ice 
ledge to hunt seals. In a stroke of 
luck, Father Turquetil killed a fine 
square flipper. The Eskimos stood 
back to see what he would do next, 
for retrieving a seal from icy waters 
is a tricky job. The two whites, 
swathed in caribou furs so completely 
that they looked like Eskimos, real- 
ized this might possibly be the turn- 
ing point in their relations with the 
natives. With luck they might gain 
some much needed prestige. Without, 
lose what little they had. The Eski- 
mos stood watching, as the two white 
men pulled the canoe off the ledge 
and maneuvered it skillfully as they 
pulled the seal in. 

“Ei, ei, ei,” chorused the. Eskimos 
in approval. 

There, on the ice, was the makings 
of a fine pair of sealskin boots—and 
food for man and beast. The natives 
removed the liver, and divided it 
among the men and dogs, in a 
ritualistic gesture to placate the god- 
dess of seals, so she would not be 
angry with them. 

Was the Eskimo attitude toward 
the missionaries a little less hostile, 
after that? Or was it just imagination? 
Perhaps those earnest prayers were 
beginning to bring results. Still, on 
Sunday mornings the natives would 
go off to hunt, leaving the priest to 
say Mass to an empty church. 

With the winter half over, it did 
seem like the Eskimos were becoming 
friendly. But that was not enough. 
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And Heaven seemed indisposed to 
grant a miracle, which would assure 
a future for Arctic Missions—and souls 
for the Church. 

Several polar bears were killed 
near camp, and the clever hunter re- 
sponsible for the prizes was there- 
after called Nanook, meaning polar 
bear. But toward the end of winter, 
the supply of meat for man and dogs 
was dwindling. Nanook and _his 
twenty-year old son, Pudugak (mean- 
ing big toe) hitched the dogs to a 
sled one morning and stopped at the 
rectory to invite the two missionaries 
to go with them for a seal hunt. 
Pleased with the sociable gesture, the 
two dressed in their warmest fur 
clothing, and went to the ice ledge. 
The dogs, sensing the coming feast, 
were restless. 

Pudugak was the lucky one to kill 
a seal, and his father’s pride was un- 
bounded. When Brother Girard 
stepped forward to pull the canoe 
off the ledge to bring the seal in, 
Nanook held him back. Pudugak must 
learn to be a great hunter and fisher 
He alone must get the seal. So the 
bov went after it, while the three 
men watched. 

Tradedy strikes suddenly in the 
austere northland. A man is set afloat 
on ice that is drifing to sea—a canoe 
overturned—a wounded polar bear 
gets the upper hand. 

So, in a valiant attempt to bring 
in his seal, Pudugak tipped his canoe 
over and was plunged into icy water. 
Wearing heavy furs and boots, there 
wouldn’t be a chance, even if he 
could swim. And it is a well known 
fact that most Eskimos cannot swim. 
Nanook, great hunter that he was, 
stood paralyzed with fear. But his 
two friends, acting on impulse, 
stepped off the ledge onto the floe 
ice. They reached the boy, and bal- 
ancing precariously, pulled him to the 
safety of the ledge. Though he 
had been in the water only a short 
time, Pudugak was nearly frozen. The 
men pulled off his parka, and Father 
Turquetil gave the boy his own, 
wrapping himself in a caribou robe 
from the sled. The men urged their 
dogs at top speed to the warmth of 
home fires. 

Sunday hunting was given up by 
the Eskimos, and they began to ap- 
pear at Mass. Some went so far as 
to say they would no longer make 
fun of the “black-robes,” but were 
anxious to learn the way to Heaven. 
The Eskimos were sincere. Father 
Turquetil organized a catechism class, 
which was attended faithfully, even 
to neglecting the fishing and hunting. 

Continued on page 26 
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TECHN FT O PI 


Cc Ss 


SOMETIMES EVEN THE BEST of us 
are inclined to take our religion for 
granted. We fall into the habit of at- 
tending Mass from the sense of obli 
gation. We recite our morning and 
night prayers rubbing the sleep from 
our eyes. We pick up the Rosary with 
the thought, “Oh, well, I guess I can 
spare twenty And we may 
even approach Communion with the 
consuming question of “Wonder what 
lies ahead for today?” 

Not all of us, of course, but with 
many.... 

We're proud to be Catholics, each 
and every one of us. We're no more 
lackadaisical in the practice of our 
religion than other folks. But, like 
the air we breathe and the water 
we drink, we are apt to consider it 
merely as a part of our heritage. 
“My folks are Catholic, so naturally 
I'm Catholic!” We minimize the strug- 
gle that so many have faced in order 


Holy Mother 


minutes!” 


to become a child of 
Church. Sure, there were Saints 
who lived and died for the Faith. 
But that was a long time ago.... 
Yeah, you bet I'm aware of the op- 
pressed peoples of the world who 
have had the security of Catholicism 
prohibited in their lives. But they 
live far ...India and Africa 
being over-run by communist rule de- 
termined to stamp out the Church 
and destroy the work of our mission- 
aries? Well, that might be, but every- 
thing will come out all right in the 
end. Besides, I'm not personally ac- 
quainted with any Indians or Afri- 
cans. ... 

This month “Teen Topics” is intro- 
ducing you to a young fellow named 
Paul: 


away. 


Dear Lynn and Teens: 

I am a Hindu by birth. My Hindu 
name was Madavan Nair Kishake- 
vila. I belong to Neyattumkara Talu- 
que, near Trivandrum. When I was 
twelve years old and studying in the 
Ist Form, some sort of blisters ap- 
body. It developed 
soon as leprosy and disfigured me. 
So I was forced to discontinue my 
study. In spite of many treatments 
and care of my dear parents the dis- 
ease only increased and all aban- 
doned me in my 17th year. 


peared on my 


Then the famous doctors such as 
John Kesavan Nair and Christdas 
treated me but with no improvement. 
My hands and limbs benumbed, eves 
swollen with running sores, I became 
desperate and decided to end my 
life at my 22nd year. 

One of my good friends, a Cath- 
olic, Mr. Wilfried, a consolation in 


my long suffering, learned of my de- 
cision and objected. He told me about 
a great physician at Bharananganam, 
who he assured would cure me. Ac- 


cordingly I went with him to the 
tomb of Saintly Sister Alphonsa 
When I found many kneeling and 
praying at the tomb with various dis- 


knelt with them and 
prayed from my heart for a cure. | 
left the tomb cured of my 
which was torturing me for the last 
10 years. I used oils and melted can- 
dles from the tomb. After six months 
now I am in full health and with 
no sign of leprosy. I don’t know how 
to thank Sister Alphonsa for such a 
favor. I had made a vow that if I 
am cured, I would become a Cath- 
olic. Today I fulfilled my desire by 
receiving baptism from Rev. Father 


eases, I also 


disease 





ip ; cs) 
rw 


Mr. and Mrs. Nair with Father Pinakatt 


Sebastian Pinakatt, with the Christian 
name, Paul. I promise to spend the 
rest of my life for the cause of Christ 
and His beloved spouse, Sister Al- 
phonsa. I wish that all may know 
this great favor and glorify God and 
Sister Alphonsa. 
(signed) 
Paul Madavan Nair 


The above is the statement I gave 
to the Vice Postulator for the cause 
of Sister Alphonsa immediately after 
my baptism. Ever since my conver- 
sion, I've devoted my time to the 
study of Christian doctrine, life of St. 
Paul, his works, and the life of Chris- 
tian Saints and Martyrs which in- 
spired me to work zealously for the 
cause of Christ and His One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

My near and dear ones—mother, 
brothers and _ sisters (father died) 
and relatives, when they came to 
know of my conversion to Christian- 


ity, used ali means to 
change my mind. When they found 
it useless, they made violence on me. 
Many a time they cursed me, kicked 
me, imprisoned and filed false cause 
in the court. They finally disinherited 
me. All these tortures only 
my faith and prayer was my 


persuasive 


increased 
great- 
est consolation in this great ordeal 


Christian friends, priests, and Sisters 
helped and encouraged me 

I had higher 
education but God blessed me with 
a little literary talent. In 1952 I pub- 
lished a small book in Malayan poetry 
about Sister Alphonsa in gratitude for 
the great favor I received from her. 
In 1956 I published a book on St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

I am counted as an enemy of the 
Communists who unfortunately now 
rule Kerala State, the smallest state 
in the Indian union. They attempted 


no opportunity for 


many a time to kill me but God 
saved my life. 
Rev. Father Sebastian Pinakatt, 


next to God, is all for me. In spite 
of his many demands and difficulties, 
as a father, he loves me and guides 
me and helps me in my needs with 
great personal sacrifices. His life is 
constant sacrifices 
for the sick and poor. His instruc- 
tions are guiding stars for me, a new 
Christian. As I desired, he arranged 
my marriage with Mary, a Hindu 
convert like myself. It is my humble 
desire to all who read this to pray 
for the perseverance of my dear wife 
and myself in the Holy Faith, for 
the blessing of a happy Christian 
family life, and good and holy chil- 
dren for us. I remain, 

Your young devoted 
Jesus, 


one of toils and 


brother in 


Paul M. Nair 

c/o Rev. Sebastian Pinakatt 
St. Mary’s Church, 
Bharananganam P.O. 

S. India 


How’s that as a new friend for 
you? Pretty inspiring, isn’t he? I’m 
sure that Paul would enjoy hearing 
from all of us and we can certainly 
profit from his experiences. Those of 
us who are born Catholics and those 
of us who became converts in a rela- 
tively easy well take 
note of such faith and perseverance! 

If any of you would like the latest 
Pen Pal list, just drop me a_ note 
with your name, address, age, and 
twenty-five cents to cover handling 
costs. A new list is assembled each 
month to provide you with a wealth 
of friends. 


manner can 


Till next month, guys and gals, bye 
and God’s best to you and yours! Tf 
LYNN ALEXANDER 

4343 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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| Arctic Missions 
“ . Continued from page 24 

Subscriptions After a thorough course of instruction, 
lasting nine months, Father Turquetil 
renewed baptized four Eskimo families, includ- 
ing Nanook’s. The old Hunter was 
christened Joseph. This great occa- 
only through US sion took place July 2, 1917—only a 
The Friars have no men or few weeks before the coming of sum- 
mer. Ice leaves the bay at Chester- 

women canvassing from door field usually in July or August. 
to door for subscriptions or _ With _ bumility and gratitude, 
Father Turquetil wrote his Bishop, 
renewals of the Lamp Maga- “You told us to come out for good 
. if there were no conversions. There 
zine, are some conversions now, so we stay 
for good.” And no one was more 

Under no condition give your ple.sed than Bishop Charlebois. 

; : Once converted, the Eskimos made 
remittance fee to a door-to- loyal Catholics, generous and honest 
door agent. The same tenacious spirit that made 

m them hard to convert, became an as- 
, : set to the Church. And as old Joseph 
It is to your own interest that and the others moved from camp to 
you renew your subscription camp in search of game, they told 
; : other Eskimos about the Faith, and 
directly by mail. eventually brought their friends back 
to the mission. 
Our only mailing address is: 
. Very recently I visited Chesterfield 
THE LAMP Mission, and —— at the changes 
‘ since those early years of heroic 
Peekskill, N.Y. struggle. Now there are branch mis- 
| sions, radiating from this central spoke. 
Here Father R. Courtemanche now 
carries on the work, while Father Eu- 
gene Fafard, who has just published 
EIGHTH GRADE BOYS a prayer and hymn book in the Es- 
HIGH SCHOOL, kimo language, works on an Eskimo 
COLLEGE GRADUATES dictionary which will soon be ready 
for publication. t 
Do you have a 
@ vocation The Tenth Interview 
Continued from page 19 
to serve God out of one of the offices. He looked 
as a priest it me, and motioned for me to join 
or brother? him. When we were in his office, 
he extended his hand, saving, “My 
Let the Graymoor Friars give you name is Walter Simpson. I under- 
the chance to fulfill your holy stand you're looking for work.” 
ambition. “That’s right, sir. My name is Paul 
Students for the priesthood ar- Trent. The man at the employment 
range now to enroll in Septem- office said you might be hiring ex- 
ber. perienced turret lathe operators.” 
Lack of funds no obstacle. Some- His face showed interest. “Yes. 
how, God will provide. that’s right. Sit down, and we'll talk 
Fill out and send to: about it. How much turret lathe work 
Vecation Director have you done, and where have you 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. worked before?” 
-----------~---~—~— The longer we talked, the more 
Please send me your literature in friendly Mr. Simpson became. I filled 
regard to: out the usual application, and after 
[] Priesthood = [-] Brotherhood he examined it, he said, “I think we 
Age can use you, Mr. Trent. I'll give 
you a card, and you can see our com- 
Name pany doctor. After you pass the phys- 
Arie ical, come on back here, and I'll in- 
“ea troduce you to some of our people.” 
There was no sense in trying to 
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avoid mention of my physical condi- 
tion. I took a deep breath, and told 
him about being a controlled diabetic 

“You should have mentioned that 
before, Mr. Trent,” he said 
His regretful behind his 
dark-rimmed spectacles. “As it is, I'm 


quit tly 
eyes were 
afraid there is no point in going any 
further. Thank you for coming in, but 
our company policy is—” 


“Never mind explaining,” I inter- 
rupted, getting up. “I've heard all 
about it before. Thank you for the 


interview.” I got out of there fast. My 
hands were shaking, and I 
them into my coat pockets. 
There was one more name on the 
list, and I didn’t care; 
going to bother Why should 
IP It thing all 
over again. The cold wind stung my 
I bumped a man as he 
hurried in the opposite direction. The 
city jutted over my head, and all 
around The bleak, impersonal 
buildings loomed against the dull blue 
sky. Automobiles sped along the wide 
street, as I waited for the traffic light 
to change. People bustled and hur- 
ried amid the and _ confusion 
ducking their heads to escape from 
the miserable cold. damp wind. | 
walked the with no 
idea of where I was going. I thought 
about Vicki. She would be waiting, 
there in our small, drab apartment 
When I told her that I had failed 
that no one wanted to hire a diabetic, 
I knew how she would be. She would 
tell me I was wrong—that I had to 
have patience, and faith. She would 
smile, and her blue eyes would show 


jammed 


l wasn't even 
trying. 
the 


would be same 


eves, and 


me. 


noise 


across street, 


how much she believed in me. I didn't 
know how I could bring myself to 
face her; not when I didn’t believe 


in myself. 

Not far from our apartment, there 
is a big, comfortable old Church. It 
structure, nor is it 
particularly attractive. The red bricks 


isn’t a modern 


show signs of age. as does the huge, 
spacious interior. I sat down in one 
of the back the altar the 
light burned quietly. It was a peace- 


rows. By 


ful place, and a shelter. I was the 
only person inside. Somehow. I felt 
better, just being there in my Father’s 
house. Vicki and I both go to Church, 
although I never considered myself to 
be really devout. It’s strange, though, 
how we turn to God when life’s prob- 
lems mount to tragic heights. 

After quite time; I don't 
know exactly how long; I made up 
my mind to tackle that tenth inter- 
view. This time, there would be no 
attempt to hide the fact that I had 
diabetes. People could accept me 
as I was, or not at all. I was sure 


Continued on page 28 
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SPORTS 


by JOE CAHILL 


BASEBALL DILEMMA 


ir you can place any stock in the 
front after the first 
months of play, it would appear that 
the next World Series will be played 
between Cleveland and Milwaukee. 
Naturally not many are going to rush 
out series checks at this point. As a 


runners two 


matter of fact, a glance at the record 
books points up the notion that the 
front runner often finishes poorly. 
The early-season spurt is often mis- 
leading to the fan. After 
spending long winter hours reading 
about the hot 
anxious to see his heroes in 
Should break 


on top he starts wagering the mort- 


average 


stove league, he be- 
comes 
action. his team away 
gaged homestead on the pennant. If 
his contenders get away to a sluggish 
ready to “wait till 
year.” There is no precedent, how- 


start he is next 
ever, to back up either bone of con- 
tention. A 
tried and true vardstick of the ability 
of a ball club. It measures with a dis- 


154-game schedule is a 


cerning eye the slump hitter, the hot 
pitcher, and the luck of the draw. In 
other words, when a club finishes on 
top following the arduous schedule 
established in the major leagues today 
there is little doubt as to the team’s 
supremacy 

Take the San Francisco Giants in 
‘58. At the end of June the erstwhile 
men of McGraw were leading the loop 
only to run acrop of some shabby 
pitching to finish third, a good dozen 
games off the pace. In the Junior 
Loop, Kansas City looked like a sur- 
prise entry in holding onto second 
place in early June. The home stretch 
proved too much for the KC’s and 
they dropped to seventh. 

Of course, what all ball clubs fear 
is a bristling breakaway pace by the 
championship club. The Yanks pulled 
such a trick in ’58, remember? Casey 
Stengel’s stalwarts built up an im- 
pressive lead by the end of May, led 
all season, and never actually let up 
until they were out front some 17 
games into September. The 
Bombers pulled a similar coup in the 
1956 season when they led most of 
the way following a fast break from 
the barrier. 


going 


Cleveland is an example of how a 
slow starter can come on to win. In 
1954 the Indians played .500 ball in 
April and May and trailed the White 
Sox. By June Ist the Indians mur- 
dered the opposition and went on to 
win 111 games, a record for the 
league. 


Leo Durocher’s New York Giants 


will always be remembered for their 


storybook finish in 1951. The men 
from Coogan’s Bluff lost 11. straight 
at the outset. were seven in arrears 


by May Ist, and showed little signs 
of life until mid-June. Yet, the Giants 
came through with the “little miracle” 
drive which enabled them to tie with 
Brooklyn. The rest is history, of 
course, as Durocher’s Dandies 
the playoff and swept the series. The 


won 


Boston Braves, who got off to a great 
start the same season, finished fourth. 

So, no matter which foot the shoe 
is on, let’s wait until the pace starts 
to tell. Possibly then you Yankee fans 
will be able to come forth and be rec- 


ognized. 


ONE FOR THE BOOKS 


The history of the proud Yankees is 
indeed a glorious one. The headlines 


down through the years have been 
dominated by the feats of this great 
organization. The feats of Ruth, 


Gehrig, and DiMaggio, to name just a 
indelibly stamped in the 
record books of our national pastime. 
In the last week of May the heralded 
Yankee name made the headlines once 
this time it 
creditable fashion. Quite the opposite, 
in fact 


few, are 


again, only was not in 
For there to read in bold face 
tvpe were the words: YANKS HIT 
BOTTOM. 

It has been 19 years—since May 25, 
1940—that the Yanks found them- 
selves in last place in the American 
A humiliating 13-to-6 
lacking by Detroit, a lowly seventh- 
place club at the time, pushed the 
defending World Champions into the 
cellar. Most of the New York papers 
have draped the crepe of extinction 
on the once-mighty Yanks. However, 
it is the firm belief in this corner that 
though the omen of occupying the 
cellar is not good, nevertheless, Casey 


League shel- 





Yogi’s bat helps in upward climb 


Stengel’s men are not ready for burial. 
Chey have roughly 100 games to play 
and pretty fair country ball 
players to carry the load. 


some 


BOXING’S NEW LOOK 


Jack Johnson, Jim Jeffries, Bob Fitz- 
simmons, Jess Willard, Jack Dempsey 
or Gene Tunney, a few of the great 
men of the ring, would be surprised 
at the latest training 
by Ingemar Johansson, Europe’s un- 


camp set up 


defeated heavyweight champion, who 
hopes to wrest the title from Floyd 
Patterson at Yankee Stadium on June 
25th. 

The 


handsome a 


smiling Swede, 
fighter as came 
down the pike, established training 
quarters at Grossinger’s Country Club 
in the Catskill Mountains. That’s not 
news, for Rocky Marciano utilized the 
facilities of this beautiful 
prepare for several of his 


certainly as 
ever 


resort to 
title de- 
fenses. What is news, however, is the 
difference in Where 
most fighters in the past sought the 
ruggedness of the hills, 
palatial 
owned by Max Ackerman, a wealthy 


surroundings. 


Ingemar re- 
sides in a 10-room home 
taxi cab operator. Like so many of 
fighters, 
does not enjoy the solitude of a coun- 
try retreat 


the game's great Ingemar 


with only a manager, 
trainer and a couple of sparring part- 
ners for company. Sweden's gift to 
fistiana brought a group of 10 people 
to camp with him. They reside within 
the lavish, if soft 


Ackerman’s 


surroundings of Mi 
extremely — comfortable 


home. Ingemar’s company includes 
his mother and father, two brothers, 
a manager and trainer, both his and 
brother's 


his older brother’s wife. 


his yvounger fiancees, and 

American sportswriters also marvel 
at his training routine. He arises early 
and runs six miles a day. He then lays 
off entirely until five o'clock in the 
afternoon, when he 
from six to 10 rounds, punches the 
light, heavy and speed bags for an- 
other six rounds, and concludes with 


spars anywhere 


two rounds of strenuous exercises. It 
has not been unusual to find him oc- 
casionally in the commodious dance 
hall doing a rhumba or cha-cha with 
Brigit, his fiancee, the eve- 
ning. Needless to say, many a head 
will books on the 
theory of fight training will be written 
should _ this built 200- 
pound puncher from Goteborg come 
away with Patterson’s title. 


later in 


spin and some 


powerfully 


THIS IS SPORT? 

At least 10 
sponsored or have members of their 
student body enjoying the new sport 


Continued on page 28 


major colleges have 
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Sports 


Continued from page 2 


al 


of parachuting. For the past two years 
students of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Williams, Corne!l, Syracuse and Texas 
have developed teams for competitive 
purposes. Of course, meets have not 
been scheduled regularly, but people 
close to the jumpers forsee a new and 
attractive sport on the horizon 

The object is not merely to jump 
out of an airplane. Any “fool” could 
do that. Competing jumpers take aim 








WANTED 


Teen-aged 
BOYS and GIRLS 
Help parents pay your school 


expenses. Sell Subscriptions to 
the monthly Catholic magazine 


| ‘The Lamp 


Published by the Graymoor Friars 
Home of the Ave Maria Hour 
Very profitable arrangement 


For information write: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N.Y. 











YOUR LAST WILL 
AND TESTAMENT 


Give back to God a share of the 
material goods which He helped 
you to acquire in your lifetime. 


REMEMBER 
the Graymoor Friars 
in your will 
1 give, devise and bequeath to 


the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
the sum of _...... 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 
Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 














at a marked target from thousands of 
feet in the air and wrestle with wind 
currents in an effort to land nearest 
the appointed goal, which in most 
instances is a huge circle marked on 
the ground. 

This is not termed parachute jump- 
ing, but sky diving, no less. The more 
experienced competitors are graded 
ability to glide and to do 
certain exercises during their descent. 
For example, one jumper made like a 
diver off the high board in the local 
swimming pool when he executed a 
beautiful dive. Another mar- 
velled with his ability to cut a perfect 
figure eight, which could be traced 
in the sky by brilliant red smoke re- 


on. their 


swan 


attached to his 
ankle, before his chute opened. 
Even if yeu are so inclined, it is not 


leased from a fuse 


recommended here that young ath- 
Jetes turn their talents toward this 
sport without proper training. Like 


there is for most everything else in 
life, special schools are set up for the 
instruction of the beginner. One of 
the first schools is established in the 
small town of Orange, 
There, Parachutes, Inc., is a 
enterprise for the instruction of neo- 
phyte sky divers. The man behind the 
throne of this budding 
none other than Jacques Andre Istel, 
a 29-vear-old ex-Marine, who organ- 
ized the first sky jumping team in the 
United States One 
does not receive a “diploma” for hav- 
ing successfully completed the course 
of instruction until after he has made 
his fifth jump. If all goes well, the 
student is promoted from the static 
line, or automatic opening device, to 
the rip cord which is pulled at a spe- 
cific altitude. 

Amen! + 


Massachusetts. 


going 


business is 


three vears ago 


The Tenth Interview 

Continued from page 26 

that somewhere, there was a job for 
me. 

The MID TOWN MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY was a good- 
sized factory, only about a half-mile 
from our apartment. I went into the 
office, and asked about a job. 

In a few minutes, I was directed 
toward the personnel office. A 
stocky, brown-haired man arose from 
behind his desk. He grinned as we 
shook hands, and he introduced him- 
self as Carl Reichert. I told him my 
name, and decided to plunge right 
into it. 

“Mr. Reichert, I am a controlled 
diabetic. That means that although 
I have diabetes, I am fully capable 
of doing a normal full day’s work, 
and that insulin keeps my condition 
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under perfect control. If you would 
care to check with my doctor, I’m 
sure that he will verify what I’ve 
just told you.” 

“Please sit down, Mr. Trent. What 
I’m interested in right now is how 
much factory experience you've had 
We need a lot of help here, but most 
of the jobs call for skilled labor.” 

“I have my 
blueprints, make 
lathes, and milling machines 


read 

drills 
I have 
more than seven years of experience 
All I want is the prove 
what I can do.” 

He had me fill out an application 
while he put in a call for the factory 
The 
office 
ished signing the application form 

He was a big man, with a ruddy 
face, and a shock of close-cropped 
grey hair. His Gordon 
Kasten, and he giving my ap- 
plication careful study 

“When can start?” he 
looking at me. 

My heart gave a wild leap, but 
I checked my emotions. Perhaps he 
hadn’t about the diabetes 
“T can just as soon as I can 
tools,” I replied. “Do 
you mean that you have a job for 
me?” 

“That’s right, and you can start at 
7 o'clock tomorrow morning. Glad to 
have you with us. I know vou’ll make 
the physical exam without any trouble 
People like us are usually in generally 
better health than the average fel- 
low.” The superintendent turned back 
to Mr. Reichert. “Get him signed up, 
Carl. Have him report to me in the 
morning.” 

I shook hands with Gordon Kasten, 
and he grinned as he walked toward 
the office door. “We have a_ brand 
new turret lathe, just waiting for you 
to put it to work,” he told me. 

“Thanks! I'll be glad to put it to 
work!” I answered, eagerly. It was 
all I could do to talk coherently; get- 
ting a job meant so much. The brief 
physical exam didn’t take long, and 
Mr. Reichert assigned me a time card 
number. 

“You'll find this is a good place to 
work, Paul,” he said, after he’d shown 
me where to report in the morning. 
“Gordon Kasten is a good man to 
work for. Some afternoon, when we 
finish work, the three of us will have 
to get together. I can tell you some 
pretty funny stories about my early 
years as a diabetic. They weren't 
funny then, but Gordon and I howl 
over ’em now.” 

“You? You have it, 
very surprised. 

Continued on page 30 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


Ir you Go to the beach 
a great deal, or off on 
frequent your 
household is probably 
well equipped with in- 
sulated 


picnics, 


jugs, carriers 
and what-not. How- 
ever, if you belong to 
the legion of “once-in- 
might 
idea 


a-whilers,” you 





welcome the 
manage to keep 
butter out 


whereby 
the lunch 
f a liquid state. 


you’ can 


cool and the 


SANDLESS SANDWICHES 


This trick is practically a two in 
oner—one idea, one problem solver 
with two uses. 

Next time you have an empty quart 
iar, the kind that 
in, wash it out 
when take 
mting, fill the jar 
Park vou 


vou 


mavonnaise comes 
Then 
that 


cubes 


and save it 


vou your family on 
with ice 
sandwiches around it—and 
are! 


we find this a fairly sandless 


there 
Now 
way of packing. Put an old _ table- 
cloth, plastic is wonderful for this, 
into a basket or whatever vou plan 
to carry the lunch in. Fold if neces- 
sary, but allow enough to bring up, 
the top 

Fill your quart jar with ice cubes 
and park it, laying 
middle of the basket. Pile the sand- 
wiches around and on top of the 
Be sure it closes tightly 
want 


and generously over 


down, in the 


cooling jar 
You don’t 
wiches—though children will eat any- 
thing on a picnic. 

Fruit is happier away from the 
cold, so tuck it around the outer area. 
Some of the coolness will reach out 
to it. Bring the tablecloth up and 
over the top and your're all set. Sand, 
or other particles, won't be able to 
sneak into the refreshments. Even 
after the ice has melted the water 
will remain cold for quite a long 
time. 


saturated — sand- 


REAL COOL 

And here comes your second divi- 
dend. When someone starts yearning 
for a nice cold drink of water—presto! 
—you've got it. 

Further insulation can be made 
with newspaper. Lay the _ plastic 
tablecloth out flat. Cover half of it 
with several sheets of newspaper. 
Then fold the uncovered part over. 
You will have a double thickness of 
plastic with the paper in the middle. 
Lay this arrangement into the lunch 
basket. Proceed with the packing as 
previously mentioned, folding over 
the top and tucking in well. 


Incidentally, if when you start cast- 
ing an eye about for a suitable basket 
(or something to carry the lunch in) 
and desperation begins to set in when 
your hunting appears 
hold on!—You’ve got something. A 
wastebasket. Wash it out. Dry well 
Proceed with the packing. Your only 
change will be that the jar of ice 
will have to stand upright 

To simplify pre-departure packing, 


kinds of 


unsuccessful 


sandwiches can be 


many 
made the day before, wrapped in 
wax paper and stored in the freezer 
overnight. Any lettuce garnished 
sandwiches will, of course, rebel 


at this treatment. Most offspring 


QL LESSEE 


JULY’S BOUNTY 


Bare sun 
and area children 
are still; bus-tires groan 


against furnace streets; 

the family beagle moves 
round the house with 

the shade: 

as down the block 

mv sun-soaked neighbor 
pursues his noisy fuming 
lawnmower 

over smooth perfection 
while I, sunstruck, behold 
a ragweed madweed jungle 
too riotous for interference. 


—M. T. Coleman 


i i i 


wouldn’t miss the greens anyway, so 
you might as well make things easy 
for Mama and omit it. 

Since most youngsters seem on the 
verge of utter starvation time 
between consuming the picnic lunch 
and the time to head for home, you 
might consider a surprise snack. Put 
some butter, maybe an eighth of a 
pound, into a small jar. (I don’t know 
what I'd ever do without a reserve 
supply of empty jars!) Into another 


some 


put some jam—cherry or grape usually 
makes a hit, but you know your fam- 
ily’s preference. This will go nicely 
between salted crackers that you've 
sneaked into the basket. Keep the 
butter upright near the ice jar. Won't 
be messy to open when the time 
arrives. Bring along a few old knives 
and everyone can fix their own. Re- 
member, this is supposed to be 
your day off too. 


CHILDREN AND CEILINGS 

Apc speaking of children. ...One 
very young man recently brought this 
bit of information home to his mother. 
He decided, he told her, that he 
would go on to college for a Bachelor 
of Science degree. He 
a scientist, and he isn’t going to get 
married anyway. 

I came 


wants to be 


interesting 
bit of information the Sistine 
Chapel at the Vatican in Rome. 
Actually it’s about the artist Buonar- 
rotti Michelangelo (and I never knew 
his first name untii 6-7) 
Italian 
doing the magnificent stories of the 
Bible on the ceiling of the Chapel, 
found it necessary to lie on his back 
scaffold while doing much of 
the work. Considering the fact that 
the project took and 
covered ten thousand square feet of 
ceiling, 


across a very 


about 


This most 


famous Renaissance artist, in 


on a 


fours years 


one wonders at the super- 


human strength and endurance of 


this gifted man. 


WIVES VS. HUSBANDS 

There is nothing, so I'm told—(and 
not by another woman)-—like the 
way a member of the human 
fersale gender, can swing from one 
subject to apparent 
I know two couples who used 
evening 


race, 


another for no 
reason 
to indulge in an occasional 
The husbands 
to become slightly baffled by 
“gals” could swing from 
deck, to buying shoes 
for junior, redecorating the living 
verbally, in an entirely dif- 
ferent color, go on to casually men- 


Canasta game poor 
used 
the wav thei 


freezing the 
room 


tioning “would you like to go out,” 
and immediately turn to a discussion 
of the latest hair styles. The wives 
played against the husbands—shall | 


mention who usually won? You're 
right. Though one session the men 
came through with flying colors. 


They'd plugged their ears with cot- 
ton before the game. 

Anyway, the swing I’m indulging 
in right now has to do with a fashion 
idea. 

Just in case you might want to give 
the impression of wearing one of the 
new highwaisted styles, you can do 
the trick with a belt—a wide one 
Place it from the waistline up, in- 
stead of half above and half below. 
The new soft belts adapt nicely to 
this idea, making a natural dress 
waistline look on the highish side. 
All right? So if you don’t like it you 
can move it down, even crush the 
belt together to make it appear nar- 
rower. With this there won't be any 
waste of waist-line interest. 

And after that I'd better just say 
“goodbye for now.” 

—MApDELYN DELORIER 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


A Link 

Dear Editor: I was particularly interested 
in your article on PAINTING in June 
LAMP, the whole I with 
However, I was mightily impressed 


and on agree 
you 
with an exhibition of primitive art called 
“Totems Not 


by the Houston Contemporary 


which was staged 
Arts Mu- 
scum. W hat impressed hie was the Simii- 
larity of the Nigerian 
paintings and sculpture to the work of 
modern artists. Could Cubism, Surrealism 


Taboo,” 


some of early 


have had their origin in primitive art? 
Berthold 


Houston, 


Louise 
Texas 


Enjoyed 
Dear Editor: One of the most charming 
stories we have read in many a day is 
The Old-Fashioned Teacher by John J. 
Schreiber. (Lamp, May) It’s a gem. We 
send compliments to him and to the artist 
who did the accompanying illustration 
Mr. and Mrs. L. M Thie len 
Portland, Oregon 
live Modern 
Dear Editor: As you know we 
cans, Catholics, have 
selfish today. And so I write 
Lamp. We 
many difficulties in our Faith that when 
I read your publication I not only feel at 
home but others 
what a modern approach you have in 
editing Catholic material for the “weak 


Ameri- 
and we become 
very you to 


commend you on THE face so 


desirous of showing 


ones.” 
H. Arnold 
Washington, D.C, 


Logic of It 

Dear Editor: In one of your May edito- 
rials, entitled “They Don’t Deserve It,” 
you argue that since Communist China 
has “Persecuted religion has 
shown outstanding hostility towards the 
whole Free World and the United Na- 


tions,” we should not recognize them. 


and 


By some oversight on your part, how- 
ever, you failed to mention that we rec- 
ognize the Soviet Union, a land whose 
crimes make China’s look like mere de- 
linquency. 

It doesn’t seem too logical, does it? 

Richard E. Basch 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Ed. No, you compare Russia’s 
international attitude when given recog- 
nition by the United States.) 


unless 


Emotions 
Dear Editor: The March issue of the 
Lamp had a very interesting article, “The 
Salt-free, Pepper-less Age” by John J. 
Ryan, which pointed out one of the big- 
gest problems of our time—our tendency 
towards conformity. I agree with Mr. 
Ryan that we need individuals with 
strong emotions and good old-fashioned 
enthusiasm to overcome the blandness of 
a society that survives on tranquilizers in 
order to conform. 

Miss Mary Louise Piggatt 

Detroit, Michigan 
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The Tenth Interview 


Continued from page 28 


“Gordon Kasten and I are old- 
timers. We both found out that dia- 
betes can be lived with. Give your- 
self time, Paul. According to 
your application, this is only your sec- 
ond year. You've probably discovered 
that there are still too many people 
that don’t understand. It 
rougher, back in those days when 
Gordon Kasten and I were just start- 
out. But vear—every day, 
in fact—diabetes is that much closer 
to being licked. More people are be- 
ginning to understand about the dis- 
ease, and diabetic research is making 
real He shcok my hand 
We will have plenty of chances to 
talk some more. Right now, I imagine 
you're anxious to tell your wife the 
good news.” 

I gripped his hand, hard 
want to hear all about this. Thanks 
again for everything, Mr. Reichert.” 

There would be plenty of time for 
talking together, and he understood 
how much the job meant to me. The 
world looked bright and wonderful as 
I walked swiftly toward the apart- 
ment. The sky was still dull, and the 
wind was still cold. It was a beautiful 


day! t 


some 


Was even 


ing every 


progress 


“She'll 


aad 


July 9: Our Lady’s Day 
Continued from page 13 

But there is another aspect to the 
Atonement. It is unity. Our Lord 
gave His life upon the Cross to re- 
store man to the friendship and love 
of God. He broke down the wall of 
partition and raised men up to full 
and intimate union with God. Ow 
Lady shared in this aspect of the 
mystery of her love and intercession, 
so that souls are born in the Church 
through her loving-kindness and 
united to Christ through the grace 
ef God which she dispenses to souls. 
The Blessed Virgin is Our Lady of 
the At-one-ment, the Mother of Unity, 
always interceding those who 
united to her Son as well as 
praying for those who are separated 
from Him. Her prayer is the refrain 
of Christ: “That they all may be 
one.” Father Paul stressed this role 
of Our Lady of the Atonement in- 
cessantly. “As hold the beads 
hands,” he would say, “and 
contemplate Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment on her throne in heaven, let 
us unite with her echoing constantly 
the prayer of Jesus, concerning His 
elect, that putting aside divisions and 
all false doctrines, they may return 
to visible communion with the Apos- 
tolic See.” 

Since our Blessed Mother is so 
closely united to God, she is the 


for 
are 


we 
in our 


ONE 


model and pattern of love for Unity, 
She loves all men without exception 
she longs for their eternal salvation 
She wants us to join our prayers with 
hers, and this we should do, not only 
on July 9, the feast of Our Lady of 
the Atonement, but daily. Pope John 
XXIII has urged the faithful to pray 
daily for this great intention and 
the success of the coming General 
Council. An effective way to further 
this aim would be to join the Leagu 
of Prayer for Unity and the Rosary 
League of Our Lady of the Atone- 
May the all-holy Mother of 
God bless all her sons and daughters 


ment. 


who revere her under the august 
title and may the deep joy of so 
honoring her be a faint presage of 
the eternal joys of heaven. t 


Return to Venice 

Continued from page 9 

of another Patri- 
arch of Venice, and like him, sue- 
ceeding to the Chair of Peter, Saint 
Pius returns to fulfill his prophecy 
“Dead or alive | return.” Just 
before the special train bearing the 


the instrumentality 


will 


Saint’s remains departed from Vati- 
can City on Saturday evening, April 
lith, the Holy Father, Pope John 


XXIII, boarded the chapel coach and 
knelt in prayer before the silver and 
crystal casket. 


Readers of Tue Lamp will recall 
that it was this holy Pontiff who 
opened the doors of the Fold of 
Peter to the Society of the Atone- 


ment in 1909. He also granted to 
the young Society the privilege of 
maintaining its original identity within 
the structure of the Church, and 
blessed its work in extending the 
Kingdom of Christ upon earth. Hence, 
it is not without reason that those 
members of the Society who reside 
in Rome have been awarded the 


unique and blessed privilege of daily 
the tomb, in St. Peter's 
the Saint whom every 
member of the Society will ever refer 


assisting at 
Basilica, of 


with affection and gratitude as truly 
our Holy Father. The body of Saint 
Pius Tenth has again returned to its 
resting place beneath the altar dedi- 


cated to the Saint within the ma- 
jestic Basilica of St. Peter, The prom- 
ise of a saint has at last been ful- 
filled: he had returned to his flock 


as he had foretold. But little did the 
humble Patriarch of Venice, the un- 
pretentious Cardinal Sarto, realize, as 
the gondola bore him down the Grand 
Canal on his way to the Conclave, 
that more than half a century would 
pass before his return, now as Pope 
and Saint. 


—— 
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GRAYMOOR 





EN ROUTE TO IKITSUKI 


At precisely 9 A.M. the little boat 
pulled away from the pier at Hirado 


and headed for Ikitsuki Island via 
Hirado-guchi. When I boarded the 
boat I saw for the first time the 
Chinese letters which are used to 
write “Ikitsuki,” and I understood 


then what the word means: “the liv- 
ing moon.” The trip to the island of 
Ikitsuki was an enjoyable one. There 


was a strong wind blowing and the 
boat was plowing into the white caps 
just enough to take a littie water 


over the bow. I sat topside, hud- 
dled behind the wheelhouse and 
thoroughly enjoved every minute of 
it 

After we had been underway for 
about an hour, and tossing in the 
open strait between the windward 


side of Hirado and the leeward side 
of Ikitsuki, I stick my 
head above the wheelhouse and take 
my first look at the Island of Ikitsuki. 
There it was, dead ahead, my future 


decided to 


MISSIONS 


THE PARISH 


As we came alongside the pier at 
Yamada | Fr. Joseph, clothed 
in habit sandals waving 
smiling broadly. The three elders of 


saw 
and and 
the parish were with him, and some 
of the parish children. As we climbed 
the 
the church above the village, I real- 
that level 
streets on the island. As we continued 
Our Lady of 
pleasant 


narrow streets and steps up to 


ized there were very few 
climbing, we reached 
Sorrows Church, a 

building with a wooden facade 
by French missionaries in the 
1900's, it is in simple Gothic de- 
sign the 
gives it a spacious appearance. 

After saying our prayers in church 
we went with Father Joseph into the 
rectory. Its facilities are somewhat 
different the Tokyo-Yokohama 
area. Here the kitchen is a dirt floor 
space which is actually outside and 
five feet lower than the rectory. Be 
cause the meals are Japanese style, 


stone 
Built 


early 


Inside, absence of pews 


from 





With one of the island’s old-timers 


mission assignment. As I stood there, 
I reflected that it was Good Friday, 
and wondered if there was anything 
prophetic in the fact that I was see- 
ing my future home for the first time 
on this holy day. 

The topography of Iktsuki is not 
particularly impressive. Generally, it 
is an island of low terrain and from 
the sea the high spots on the island 
do not seem to tower. The island is 
seven miles long and one mile wide at 
its widest part. With the exception of 
the cluster of the two 
port villages of Ichibu and Yamada, 
the rest of the island seems like one 
large farm with many terraces. 


houses at 


there are only small charcoal and 
kerosene stoves in the kitchen. Also 
in the kitchen is the rectory’s only 
water supply—a deep well. 


IKITSUKI BATH 

Perhaps the most mysterious thing 
in the rectory is the old style Jap- 
anese bath cauldron. That is precisely 
what it is—a cauldron and a wood 
fire under it. The metal which 
touches one’s body is the same metal 
which is being heated directly by 
the fire under it. The vessel is too 
small for a person my size and con- 
sequently I had to practice a little 
yoga in order to completely sub- 
merge my body. Once submerged, it 





Fr. Joseph Newell holds evening meal 


difficult 


was not to conjure visions 
of being cooked alive 
SAYONARA 
The time went by quickly at Ikit- 


suki. The following Friday I said 
farewell to Father Joseph. The chil- 
dren of the parish were at the boat 
waving colored streamers. Later this 
year I hope to return as the second 
Graymoor Friar to be assigned to the 
island of Japan’s “lost Christians.” 

—LAwrENCE Brozart, S.A. 





Altar boys wait in front of parish church 
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THEATER 


VOICE, ACTION 

le MAN who made Stratford-on-Avon 
famous was William Shakespeare. But 
I'm sure that the people of London 
had a lot to do with it. Why? Because 
they 
plays—an audience which loved the 


provided an audience for his 
sound of English words well spoken, 
which loved sword-play and violent 
action, which loved to watch how a 
plot would unfold. This audience was 
not without 
all of them—groundlings, gallants, and 
nobles—settled down to intent watch- 
ing and listening once the play began. 


thieves and rogues, but 


There’s* something about “live” 
drama that TV and the Movies do not 
put across. Even the people at a 


wrestling match will aver this as they 
await. the victory of the good over 
the evil. I beeame doubly aware of 
this during rehearsals for a Shake- 
spearean play. We lost count of the 
number of broken swords. In amateur 
theatricals, of there is the 
added Hamlet might 
burp or that Hotspur might forget his 
lines, but direct contact there always 
is. So, it is almost in the nature of an 
apologia when I point out to our read- 
ers that if they are like most Ameri- 
cans, they will this summer be often 
getting into the family car and driving 
off and that they can reasonably give 
themselves and their children some 
delightful hours listening to actual 
human voices speaking combinations 
of beautiful words, witness action, and 
see a story unfold. 


SUMMER DRAMA 

I'm not referring particularly to the 
Summer Stock Theaters, which from 
Kennebunk to Pasadena present the 
best (or worst) of Broadway for non- 
Broadwayites. I’m referring to the 
plays of the man who willed his wife 


course, 
suspense that 


his “second-best bed” and who “died 
a papist’—William Shakespeare. His 
stuff is storming the countryside and 
captivating people all over again. 


CONNECTICUT, ONTARIO 

The Shakespeare revival began in 
the Memorial Theater in Stratford-on- 
Avon, in England. Each summer thou- 
sands of spectators from the British 
America, and Continental Eu- 
rope witness Friar Laurence trying to 
save Romeo and Juliet, or Richard the 
Third shouting for “a horse.” 

Our own continent has two Strat- 
fords, conveniently located for many 


Isles, 





Oedipus’ tragedy by Catholic U. Players 


tourists. The U.S. Stratford is in Con- 
necticut, a scant forty-five miles from 
New York City, where, from June 5 to 
September 13, a Shakespeare-lover (as 
who is not?) can gorge himself with 
four plays: Romeo and Juliet, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, All’s Well 
That Ends Well. and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. In Ontario, Canada, 
the Stratford-on-Avon is a few hours’ 
journey from either Buffalo, New 
York, or Detroit, Michigan. The Shake- 
speare repertoire, running from June 
29 to September 19, consists of As 
You Like It and Othello. And in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., beginning on July 9 





Swans glide on the Avon with England’s Shakespearean Theater in background 
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Christ before Annas in Black Hills Passion Play 


Twelfth Night, Macbeth, and Much 
Ado About Nothing will be staged on 
the banks of the Charles River 
Siobhan McKenna and John Gielgud 
will play leads. 

Usually in New York City—either 
on or off the Broadway circuit—a 
Shakespeare play can be found on the 
boards. And a Shakespeare play should 
also be on the grass if the contestants 
in the Central Park dispute ever come 
to a settlement about charging admis- 
sion or not. In Winooski, Vermont, 
the Catholic University Players will 
do Oedipus Rex and Twelfth Night. 
In Olney, Maryland, they offer Death 
of «@ Salesman and The Power and 
the Glory. 

But in all fairness to our readers a 
knell sounded, 
Shakespeare himself might not believe 
it, but it is sometimes difficult to ob- 
tain seats for these productions, so 


warning should be 


crowded are they. 


THE BADLANDS 
To move from Shakespeare to the 
Gospel-drama. Perhaps you live in the 
mid or far-west. Your children will be 
anxious to see the land of Wild Bill 
Hickok, and Buffalo Bill. Just to pass 
through towns with the names of 
Lead and Deadwood, with Boot Hill 
Cemetery nearby, will give them a 
thrill and make their TV desperado- 
heroes something less than remote to 
them. The Rushmore Memorial, with 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt carved superbly 
in eternal rock will fix these great 
Americans in their hearts. From these 
historic places it is only a few short 
miles to Spearfish, South Dakota, 
where the famed Passion Play is put 
on each Sunday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day of the Summer in an_ open- 
theater that probably is the closest in 
America to the ancient Greek theaters. 
If you follow my directions I hope 
you will agree with Hamlet and me 
that “the Play’s the thing.” :y 
—De Sates STANDERWICK, S.A 

















